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Z THE WHITE PASSION OF GOD S 


JOHN MORRIS EVANS 
| Fleurs IS A GROWING EFFORT to make creative citizenship take the place of pas- 


sive intellect and detached sainthood. We have to recognize that the endeavor to make 

__ ~~ the law of love prevail over our science of greed and our art of balanced conflict is the 

-impulsion of the white passion of God. We are not satisfied to register and protest: we will 
to regenerate. 

Out of this robuster attitude and more muscular adventure a new valuation emerges. 
Man is no longer a mere creature; he is a creator. He feels solidly at home in this world. 
He does not believe that he exists simply to live out a few implications or to attest a few excel- 
lences. He knows that he is free to initiate precedents as well as to follow them. If he js 
told that he is here to help his fellow-man he mildly but firmly asks, “ What is fellow-man 
here for?” Life and man have always had a career beyond past achievement. 

The outstanding task of to-day, therefore, is not to show people how or where they can 
with safety borrow a religion, but how they can produce one. We still have to emphasize that 
self-determination is a greater virtue than obedience. Here the Church must become the 
prophet of new insights and new outlooks. Only thus can religion in its organized form‘ be- 
come creative in its function rather than merely respectable in its status. 

There is no greater anomaly than a church trying to maintain a fixed status in a live, 
moving, and growing world. That is why we need men of forward-reaching minds. We 
need vision,—a comprehensive view of the purpose of life and the invention of a method for 
its gradual realization. We need a new set of values and the guidance of organized intelligence. 
__ Such a vision has certain marks which grade and label its thoroughbredness. It provides 


, : an elevated way of looking at and of thinking about life. But there can be no high view of 
life where there is cold flippancy at the core. At the centre of life there must be a little chapel, 
m; serene and untroubled, where values prevail uncompromised, a place where the weights and 


measures are uncorrupted. 

From this holy of holies called reverence there will issue a radiant freedom, a freedom 
that is neither lonely nor dejected. It keeps to-morrow open and to-day plastic for self- 
reliant endeavor, and enables a man to have a white passion of his own. 

It is this vision, creative of reverence, freedom, and self-reliance, which lies back of the 
Laymen’s League. They are making it clear to themselves and to us all that if we are to 
make every going on a going up we must do something more than observe a process. The 
disease of all social diseases is “ spectatoritis”—the itch to merely witness. Laymen are 
through with it and are getting into the “ game’’ with zest and abandon.%$ The Churchfmust 
be cured of it. The Nation must be cured of it. But only as we all go in and all go on can 

_we be healed. “And as they went they were healed.” 
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BOSTON, MARCH 11, 1920 


Woman’s Great Gift 


ADY ASTOR, M.P., made a telling speech the 
|b other day at a child-welfare meeting in Lon- 
don. The central idea was this: “We women 
haye a very strong creative instinct. Here is our 
chance to create a new world for generations to 
come.” The application was to drink and disease, 
but the significance of her remarks reaches far. As 
usual she was human, religious, and convincing, 
which few office-holders are. She said, if nine hun- 
dred thousand men laid down their lives in the war, 
could not the people lay down their appetites? 
She told of a woman who had borne in her early 
years four healthy children, and after that, her hus- 
band going in for drink, she bore ten others, prema- 
turely, because she was half-starved. To speak of 
temperance cranks, she insisted, was out of place 
in the circumstances. 

Lady Astor does not believe that all women are 
natural mothers, and that they need help to become 
capable in the care of their little ones. Only, 
and here is the heart of her philosophy, social and 
political,—only, it depends on how the help is given. 
“Tf any one loves us, and wants to help us, there 
is nothing they cannot say or do.” We pause right 
here. 

The one irritating and mischievous thing that we 
see every day among the charitable and the well- 
intentioned is failure in love. Just that. They 
are eager and sometimes annoying in their devo- 
tion to causes, abstract good objects, but they have 
no more simple human sympathy and understand- 
ing than a manikin. A single human being before 
them leaves them palsied. It is even so in religion. 
Religion is for many people traditions and phrases; 
the lisped names of illustrious ones who have gone 
before and the shrines and symbols of golden yes- 
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teryears,—it is these things that round out their 
lives, and bleak and barren they are. Now we do 
not know what her whole design is, but thus far it 
has been plain in Lady Astor’s political career that 
she is going to add the human factor to the conduct 
of atfairs of this world. And who can gainsay that 
on the score of humanness women much more than 
men have the gift she declares, and are coming more 
and more to make themselves effectual, creative of 
new things, whether in or outside of formal govern- 
ment? 


The Simple Requirement 


HE CREATIVE INSTINCT is only another 
word for being human. Few people in public 
life are human; indeed, few among those who talk 
about the central creative enduement, our spiritual 
nature, show much sign of knowing anything about 
it. The churches, that is to say, are rarely human. 
A human sermon is as infrequent as a successful re- 
form. Some congregations are proud of the fact. 
Theirs to be divine. 

Yet, as anybody knows, the only way to regener- 
ate the world is by human bonds in the spirit of 
love. The religious books and the columns of the 
so-called religious papers do not say so. They are 
filled with a lot of unreality as lifeless as the saw- 
dust that makes the stuffed figure look like a man. 
The deliberations of all the great legislative bodies 
in the world tell one stupid story,—a regard for 
every uninteresting and retarding subject that the 
unhuman mind can conceive. - 

We are not able to say that this is due to the male 
predominance in our affairs of state, although some- 
thing might be said on that score. The trouble 
may be inherent in the thing which we have thus 
far called politics. Our point is that what the 
world needs is the creative instinct at full play. We 
want it in every sermon, in every committee delib- 
eration everywhere, in every bill that comes before 
a legislature, in every business transaction, in every 
social group, in every home. To-day the world is 
starving for it, and the fault for the lack of it lies in 
all of us who claim the leadership of our communi- 
ties. 

The Church of God, which has been the head- 
quarters of great good in the progress of mankind, 
as well as much evil, has its chance to-day to dispel 
the gloomy sanctities of the ages, and do the simple, 
divine thing of loving. Pray for its humanness. 
Especially, as Lady Astor says, in behalf of the chil- 
dren. There are self-religious people who work for 
children who do not love them. Any living creature, 
though looking like a person, who would pass by a 
weeping child, sobbing her heart out, as Lady Astor 
noted them passing by the score on a London 
street, does not come within the requirements. It 
is very simple, isn’t it? 


Our Own Scandal 


HE EARNEST EXPECTATION that this 


country would come out of the World War 
with no great scandal such as the contracts in the © 
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Civil War and the decayed canned beef in the war 
with Spain, is dead. We have our own; and it is 
worse than the others. More than 300,000 soldiers 
and sailors were disabled in the conflict. They 
were promised by a Government grateful-in-advance 
that they would be suitably trained into respectable 
vocations and made self-dependent. Of this num- 
ber gainful employment has been found for 217, 
and 24,000 have been placed in training, sixteen 
months after the armistice. Both France and Eng- 
land have done admirably, by way of contrast. 

The New York Hvening Post has been making an 
investigation. There is no lack of machinery in 
Washington to carry on the work. The Post says: 
“Of 3,000 employees, 1,000 are in Washington, and 
these 1,000 pegs in large measure the work of 
the other 2;000. . . . In last December the board 
paid out $386, S07 in salaries to 3,242 employees, 
but paid out only $139,335 for tuition for 21,537 
disabled soldiers.” Examples without number are 
given of cruel delays and disappointments to men 
in great need, with no excuse whatever. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the heart of the rehabilitation division 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
which is doing this work, is revealed, according to 
the Post, in the following instructions to agents 
who examine the applicants :— 

“5. The organs used in approving cases are the 
eyes and the brain. The ears and the heart do not 
function.” 

“8. Be hard boiled. Members of the district 
office staff will beat you over the head with verbal 
pressure. District pressure causes all our mistakes. 
Put cotton in your ears and lock the door. If you 

are naturally sympathetic, work nights when no- 
body is there.” 

“11. Accept advice from central office. Take all 
the cigarettes you can get from members of the 
district staff office, but no advice.” 

Here is our democracy at its cheapest and worst. 
A lack of that regard that lifted up the heart as 
the troops went by, and brought a mist to the eye, 
is now our shame, for the accused officials are our 
chosen ones. Will they be proved breakers of prom- 
ises and betrayers of our trust? 


Learn of Radicals 


AY WE RECOMMEND to those who are in 
dread of radicals that they attend two or 
three of the more extreme forums with which any 
city abounds? We are speaking from first-hand 
knowledge. The effect is not only quieting ; indeed, 
it is not quieting. The sense of the humorous has a 
holiday, likely to be hilarious if the previous ten- 
sion of fear has been protracted. 

In a real revolutionary forum atmosphere, one 
comes upon the most reassuring signs of the futility 
of their notions. Hear those. who foregather air 
their views,—the same views from the same persons 
meeting after meeting. The overturning of our 
government is absurd. The people who talk most 
about it are the least capable either of obtaining 
a following or of formulating a coherent. or even 
intelligible programme. Go to a meeting and see. 
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It is the dead level of stupidity, the ranting of nega- 
tive nonsense, the rotund prophecies based upon the 
thinnest and most insecure foundations of fact, that 
one is bound to remark. 

The interior of the radical mind is an overheated 
chaos. The possibility of such a person getting 
even himself together, not to mention his ability to 
get together with the others who meet with him, 
is one of the remotest things in the world. The 
more we see of radical movements, the more we are 
amazed that anybody takes them seriously. . They 
have never done any abiding harm in the history of 
this country ; and if we keep on going even as poorly 
as our wont is, they never will. 

It is not remarkable that a noted leader of ultra- 
radicals gives up hope of doing much except with 
little children, the homeless migratory workers, and 
the natural-born extremists. For only the first 
group need there be any solicitude. The latter two 
should have our sympathy and ministry, not for our 
protection but for their welfare. If our schools 
inculcate the spiritual principles of freedom, truth, 
and love, the children will be able when their day 
comes to take care of all the revolutions which we 
have no doubt a future generation will need. But 
of radicals, as we say, learn in a meeting under 
their auspices. 


Immoral Church Membership 
CLERGYMAN WRITES candidly in the Un- 
partizan Review that “in twenty different 

ways the Church is dead,” and that it is nothing but 
a “monument of things as they were.” He leaves 
us not without witness, especially when he goes into 
the inconsistency of church membership and im- 
morality. “There is really more moral ambition 
in Wall Street and other big business centres than 
in the churches,” he says. 

“A firm of brokers on the Exchange were found 
guilty of fraudulent dealing. They were forthwith 
suspended from the Exchange for three years. 
These brokers were as prominent church-members 
as I know; and never so much as a reproving word 
or rebuking look was given them by the church 
council. Two prominent churchmen, and its heavy 
supporters, agreed to give half the money necessary 
to liquidate the debt upon the church property if 
the other members would agree to raise the other 
half. While this generous gift was pending, the 
two were expelled from the Chamber of Commerce 
for cheating of the worst kind. The Church spoke 
not one word of censure.” 


“We soldiers,” writes one of them, “have seen depths 
of human nature that we might never have seen had 
we continued the ordinary course of our life. We have 
been ‘up against’ it in a very real sense, and for the 
majority, I should say, it has increased rather than 
decreased our idealism. Yes, we have seen the worst 
but we have also seen the best in human nature, and 
underneath the rough exterior of the common soldier 
there is a depth of faith and power that can, if we will, 
be used for the emancipation of the world.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Te doom of one of the great empires of his- 


tory was pronounced last week, when the Su- 
preme Council reached a tentative agreement 
on the future frontiers of Turkey. By this decision 
Turkey is to be permitted to retain her ‘capital in Con- 
stantinople; but the rest of her European territory, 
with the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, will be de- 
tached from the remnant of the Ottoman dominions. 
Eastern Thrace, which in 1912 was invaded by Bul- 
garian armies almost to the suburbs of Constantinople, 
‘will be allocated to Greece. The Dardanelles will be 
placed under international control, as will in some 
measure the Bosphorus. Of her Asiatic possessions 
Turkey will be permitted to retain hardly more than 
the province of Anatolia. Her population will be re- 
duced to about six million souls by the separation of 
territory inhabited by about twenty-four million. 
What remains of the Turkish navy will be scrapped, 
and her army will not only be limited in numbers to 
the proportions of a police force, but there is reason 
to believe that it will be placed under international 
control. To all intents and purposes Turkey will cease 
to exist, not only as an empire, but even as an inde- 
pendent entity among the nations. 
Division of Turkish Territory 
Causes National Heartburns 
It has long been a principle of Ottoman statecraft 
that Europe could not undertake the dismemberment 
of the Turkish dominions, because of the discord 
among the dismembering powers that the process of 
division would precipitate. The soundness of that 
assumption is indicated by the bitterness of the dis- 
putes. involving in some conspicuous instances the 
clash of arms, that have attended the dissolution of the 
“Sick Man of Europe” and the apportioning of his 
property among the victors and the little nations 


aligned with them or summoned to restored national 


life by the verdict of battles. Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Greece are the principal participants in the 
division of the territory wrested from Turkey. In 
Asia Minor, France acquires a mandate in Syria, and 
on the coast of the Black Sea; Italy acquires terri- 
torial interests adjoining those of Greece, which re- 
ceives the district of Smyrna; while Great Britain, 
through protectorates or actual possession, establishes 
an “all-red” strip from the Mediterranean, through 
Hedjaz, Arabia, and Mesopotamia to her new sphere 
of influence in Persia, which in turn adjoins the new 
British sphere of Afghanistan, on the frontier of the 
Indian Empire. 
Armenia and Syria 
Bitterly Disappointed 

Among the races that might have been regarded as 
the natural heirs of Turkey, and who regard them- 
selves as summarily disinherited by the decisions of 
the Supreme Council in the allocation of territory 
formerly belonging to Turkey, are the Armenian and 
the Syrian peoples. The territory inhabited by Armen- 
jans has been divided by the decree of the Supreme 
Council into four parts, of which only one part—the 
central, inland, and least productive part—is assigned 
to the new Armenian Republic. The seacoast, which 
naturally belongs to the new state and which is essen- 
tial to its future development, is either in British or in 
French hands. Against this arrangement the Armen- 
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ians are protesting with vehemence as an unmerited 
and grievous handicap on the resumption of their free 
national life.-In Syria, placed in the French sphere of 
influence and protection,—as the term is euphemisti- 
cally used in international phraseology,—native armies 
for several months past have been fighting the French 
forces of occupation with an energy and a persistence 
that have confronted the French Ministry of War with 
a considerable military problem. 
Russia Chafes at Decree 
Controlling Her Outlet 

The century-old problem presented by Russia’s un- 
broken efforts since Peter the Great to obtain a free 
outlet to the oceans through waters never closed to 
navigation by ice or by the will of another power, 
entered a new phase through the decision reached by 
the Supreme Council for the internationalization of 
the straits of the Dardanelles. This decision, in which 
Russia did not share, because Russian delegates were 
not admitted to the deliberations either of the Peace 
Conference or of the Supreme. Council, is evoking a 
strong reaction among the Russian people. It is re- 
called in Moscow that in the first phase of the war 
Russia obtained from Great Britain and France either 
express or implied guarantees of a sea-path for her 
commerce through the Dardanelles which it should not 
be in the power of any nation, great or small, or any 
combination of nations, to-close at will. With the 
Dardanelles under international control, the sea-borne 
commerce of Russia would be in the condition in 
which the commerce of New York would find itself if 
the Narrows were to be placed under international 
control, and the powers intrusted with that control 
should decide to exercise it. 
Vital Problem of Russia 
Perpetuated by Decision 

Even in their present plight of disorganization the 
Russian people apparently are not disposed to accept 
the decision of the Supreme Council as to the Darda- 
nelles as either final or tolerable. Not only from 
Soviet sources, but also from the camp of the anti- 
“Reds,” it is pointed out that Russia deserves a better 
fate at the hands of the Allies to whose cause she con- 
tributed ten million soldiers in the first phase of the 
war, than the arrangement that places her sea-borne 
commerce completely at the mercy of other powers. 
There are indications that Russia, whether it ulti- 
mately assume the form of a democratic republic or 
revert to the monarchical form modified by constitu- 
tional limitations, will not abandon her efforts to 
obtain an open outlet through waters controlled by 
herself—and the only such outlet now visible are the 
Dardanelles Straits. 
Thirty-three States Ratify 
Equal ‘Suffrage Amendment 

Another step toward ratification of the pending 
Nineteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
was taken recently by the legislature of Oklahoma in 
passing the resolution for the amendment. Oklahoma 
thus became the thirty-third State to record its assent. 
Last week West Virginia definitely placed itself in the 
‘no” column by the act of its legislature in rejecting 
the resolution for ratification. At the beginning of 
the’ present week the votes of three legislatures were 
needed to assure ratification, and among the States 
which had not yet acted on the issue were Vermont, 
Connecticut, and Delaware. In each of these States 
legislative decision was made impossible by the refusal 
of the Governor to eall a special session, either be- — 
cause of opposition to suffrage or for other perce’ 
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In Connecticut, as in Vermont, the suffrage forces were 
exerting themselves in an effort to put forth sufficient 
pressure. to induce the Executive to call the requisite 
extra session. The urgency of the problem was em- 
phasized by the consideration that delay in ratification 
would make impossible the participation of women 
in the coming Presidential election on a national scale, 
despite the overwhelming sentiment for suffrage re- 
vealed in preceding state elections and by the ratifica- 
tion of the amendment by thirty-three States. 
Supreme Court Applies Rule 
of Reason to Anti-Trust Law 

With two justices refusing to participate in the 
decision because of previous professional interest in 
the legislation involved, the United States Supreme 
Court on March 1, by an opinion signed by four mem- 
bers to three against it, denied the long-standing mo- 
tion by the Department of Justice for the dissolution 
of the United States Steel Corporation on the ground 
that it is a trust in restraint of trade under the defi- 
nitions of the Sherman Act. The decision was regarded 
by “Big Business” as a reaffirmation of the “rule of 


_ reason” in the interpretation of the anti-trust act. The 


Court decided that the United States Steel Corporation 
had not pursued the course of unfairness to rivals for- 
bidden by the statute, and that on the whole, although 
it largely controls a basic industry, the results of its 
activities are beneficial and not injurious. An inter- 
esting feature of the opinion handed down was a refer- 
ence to the Webb Act, which aims to free American 
industrial enterprise in foreign fields from the limita- 
tions of the Sherman Law. Pointing out that the 
methods pursued by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion had been sanctioned as beneficial for the purposes 
of foreign trade under the ‘provisions of the Webb Act, 
the majority of the justices sitting on the case found 
no reason to assume that the same liberty of action 
would be injurious if extended to the domestic opera- 
tions carried on by the defendant. a: 3, 


Brevities 


What we call temperament in the gifted is fre 
quently only bad temper and stubbornness. 


We note that a head porter has become the owner 
of a New York hotel. Why this should be remarked 
we do not understand. 


“If you want to interest the person you are talking 
to, pitch your voice so that only that one person will 
hear,” says Edith Wharton. This is true when the 
person is a public audience. 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby of London says the best mothers 
in that city’s east side are Jewish, the next best Irish; 
a bad third are the English. He attributed the supe- 
riority of the first two to their race ethics of mother- 
hood. 


A church notice in a newspaper: “The pastor will 
preach a short sermon, perhaps not over fifteen min- 
utes in length, so that the entire service will not last 
more than forty minutes, and all can be released in 


_ time to return to their homes for an early dinner.” 


__ “The more successfully a university does its work, 
e poorer it is likely to grow.” So runs an advertise- 
for the Cornell drive. The reason of course is 
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simple. The larger its enrolment, the greater the 
number of students whose resources are limited and 
who must be aided in one way or another to an educa- 
tion. This statement of Cornell’s is applicable to 
nearly all other institutions of learning, of every va- 
riety. They pay only the greater dividends. 


As to Prohibition and property, former President 
Taft says: “Forty years ago, and more, all who ven- 
tured money in the liquor business were advised by 
the judgments of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that the guaranty of the Constitution that lib- 
erty and property could not be taken from any person 
without due process of law did not prevent the legis- 
lative power from protecting the morals or health of 
the community from the evils of intoxicating liquors 
by prohibition of the manufacture or sale of liquor, 
and that without any compensation for losses incident 
to the ending of the business or of property for the 
purpose.” 


The greatest impoliteness we know of is that of 
otherwise well-mannered people on the telephone. One 
thing we will not stand for—or sit for. It is the 
Sweet voice of some secretary or operator whose em- 
ployer takes his own good time to come to the re- 
ceiver to give his message after she has called, letting 
us—or you—wait at the other end of the line. The 
right rule is to require the person who calls to be at 
the receiver ready to speak, and then we make ready 
to listen. We are not wasting time at anybody’s 
pleasure. Conversely, when we call, we, being in fact 
the maker of the request for the conversation, are 
ready to suffer any fair inconvenience or delay. 


LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


Not Passed by the Conference 


To the Editor of Tan CuristiaAn Recister :-— 


In your leading editorial for February 26 there is 
an.error in statement. In speaking of Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody and his work, you say, “A superb example 
of his labor is his preparation of the statement of the 
position of the Unitarian churches on the present con- 
dition in the world, with special reference to industrial 
relations, which was passed by the General Conference 
in Baltimore last October.” ; 

The statement to which you refer was presented— 
that is, was read—to the Conference, but no action 
of any kind was taken upon it. The failure to act does 
not mean that there was indifference or opposition. 
There was simply no expression of any kind, because 
the Conference had authorized the appointment of a 
special commission to draw up a statement of our 
social faith and purpose. This commission has been 
at work for some months. It will soon make its report. 
According to the resolution passed by the Conference, 
this report must be approved by the Council. If it is 
approved, it will go out under the name of the General 
Conference, which is a delegate body, and which has 
many times before given expression to the ideals and 
interests of the Unitarian Fellowship. 


Freperick R. GriFrin, 
Chairman of the Council. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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Dr. William Channing Gannett, Our New Octogenarian 


NOTH BY THE EDITOR.—Here are greetings on the eightieth birthday of beloved Dr. Gannett. When 
these friends were quietly informed that on March 13, 1920, he would round four-score years, and that it would 
be a pleasant thing throughout the Unitarian fellowship, and in all good places where his life has wrought its 
goodness and shed its light, to have them say what their hearts prompted,—though each one could say only a 
little,—they responded with one accord, spontaneously, and, as we expected, with a single central emphasis. 
Whatever Dr. Gannett’s particular gift or office in all these blessed years——poet or preacher, scholar or re- 
former, hymn-writer or social worker,—it was but the means in each case of revealing and transmitting the 
disciple of the spirit. And, such is the paradox of the spirit-world, the more he would retire from the field of 
praise,—in this respect no one is more self-withholding,—the more men speak of him; for they who know cannot 


be silent! 
The Revealing Personality 


F. L. HOSMER, D.D. 


Poet, hymn-writer, co-worker, and lifelong friend 


quietly he may keep it and would even wish it 

to escape wider notice, William Gannett cannot 
bar out the ex- 
pressions of 
thought and affec- 
tion that are 
toward him this 
day from unnum- 
bered friends in 
recognition of the 
ministry of his life 
and word. Uncon- 
scious as he is of 
the extent of that 
ministry, they are 
not unconscious of 
it. 

Born and bred 
under the influ- 
ence of the Uni- 
tarian movement 
in New England, 
no man has inter- 
preted that move- 
ment with clearer 
insight and pro- 
phetic outlook 
than Mr. Gannett; 
none with more 
loyal appreciation 
of its leaders and balanced judgment of those who 
were not its friends. And this he was able to do 
because to him Unitarianism, so-called, was, has been, 
and is a movement and not a closed creed, dynamic 
rather than static, a way of thought and life and not 
merely a station on the road. His Life of his father— 
a remarkable biography of a father by a son—still 
seems to me after fifty. years the most vivid and 
panorama-like story of the controversies that wrought 
the final break in the Congregational churches of New 
England. 

In all this our friend shows himself of the Channing 
type, a disciple not of the letter but of the spirit. He 
could have had no personal remembrance of the great 
preacher for whom he was named, the latter having 
died midway in the child’s third year; but he grew up 
in the near traditions of the man and has been a life- 
long student of his printed word. Of this we have 


H: KIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY! And however 


striking illustration in his pamphlet on Channing ~ 


(Unity Mission Series, W. U. C.), with its careful 


WILLIAM CHANNING GANNETT, D.D. 
3orn March 13, 1840 
Of whom his friend Dr. Hosmer says, reciting his rich and varied contributions to phere of Wesley’s 


religion and life: “What can I say more? This, and this only; the power of Personality.” 


summary of Channing’s thought upon the profound 
themes of his preaching and pen, and revealing the 
editor as well as the author edited. 

A constructive ministry, our friend’s, throughout; 
and this because he dealt with the basic and universal 
elements of religion and life. His criticisms have 
never been mere negations, but invitations rather to 
wider horizons of truth. What Dr. Holmes once said 
of Emerson might 
be said of our 
friend, that he re- 
moved our idols 
with a gentleness 
that made the act 
seem almost one of 
worship. This is 
not to imply that 
he has ever lacked 
the power of frank 
reproof on occa- 
sion, still less the 
prophet’s capacity 
of righteous indig- 
nation over moral 
wrong. Far from 
it; as those who 
have companied 
with him well 
know. But more 
than most of us he 
is able to breathe 
the rarefied atmos- 


line—“to hate the 

: sin with all my 
heart, and love the sinner too.” It was still a case of 
“the brother gone wrong.” ; 

No recognition of indebtedness to our new octoge- 
narian would be at all adequate that does not take into 
account his contribution to the work of the Sunday- 
school in manifold ways; to the subject of religion in 
the home; to the element of worship in the church 
service and its enrichment by congregational expres- 
sion consonant with to-day’s expanding thought and 
faith; to the spirit of fellowship in religion as well as 
freedom, on the higher plane of life made one in God. 

And what shall Tsay more? WhatcanI say morein 
this brief appreciation? This, and this only: the 
power of Personality. “% 


The Benediction of a Life 


_ LUDWELL DENNY 
Minister First Unitarian Church, Rochester, N.Y. 4 
- 


Through his sermons and hymns, Dr. William 
ning Gannett long has been a minister-2 
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Unitarians of America and England. Many will re- 
joice with him on his eightieth birthday. But it is 
we of the Rochester church who are privileged to 
claim him as our own; for thirty-one years he hag 
ministered unto us, ‘and hardly less in these last 
twelve years of indirect though potent ministry as 
pastor emeritus. 

There are not many now remaining here who have 
shared all the Rochester years with him, most have been 
called, receiving the last ministration at his hand. It 
is they, rather, who were children or little more, and 
the babies baptized by him into the Church Universal, 
who now constitute our Fellowship. These, together 
with the larger number who have reverenced him 
but not received his active service will honor him 
on the eve of his birthday, when they gather in the 
church home around the common board, their Elder 
and father in the faith at the head. 

They remember his wider service: how, as historian 
and biographer, pioneer in Western liberalism, con- 
tributor to religious education and worship, leader 
in movements of free religion and their federation, 
spokesman of unpopular causes of social and political 
righteousness, and in manifold ways, he has labored 
for the Lord. But it is the home service that means 
most to them, the routine—for routine can be sancti- 
fied, as he teaches in “Blessed Be Drudgery”—of his 
parish life. Not that this service has been limited to 
the church. His parish circle, drawn with the years, 
has shut no one out. His time and strength have been 
spent as minister not only with the churched, but with 
the friendless “newsies” in the “Home” which he estab- 
lished for them—and this in a day when organized 
social service had hardly begun. It was a home that 
made men. The boys of the city street have been his 
parishioners. And there has been even another 
Gannett parish not of his church—the old Unity Club. 
Here he expounded the Word as it has been set forth 
by Emerson and the later prophets, to persons who 
came from every church and no church, and who would 
not have entered into the fulness of the modern gospel 
through any other gate. To say he expounded the 
Word, however, is to miss the nature of his teaching; 
his genius, rather, has been to lead others to expound 
Truth for themselves—an “intellectual midwife” after 
the manner of Socrates. And he has been able to 
reach orthodox minds because, as a radical, he has 
found the common root. Thus, as servant of the poor 
and as teacher of the conservative, his parish has ex- 
tended beyond his church. 

Even in his church parish it has been the man rather 
than the preacher that has led the way, or, perhaps, 
the preacher as the man. The sermons did unfold new 
beauty, inspire new faith, impart new strength, reveal 
new truth, for “The Faith of Ethics” and those other 
profound expressions of the reasonableness of duty 
were preached here; but chiefly it has been as personal 
friend and counsellor that he has grown into the lives 
of his people. He has been something of the priest, 
something of the mediator of the mysteries that are 
holiness; but something more than the priest, more of 
the vicarious fellowship of the early apostle, sharing 
the burden with the bearers, “brightening all the joy 
of life, softening every frown.” * 

The Fourth Evangelist speaks of the Word made 
flesh. Phillips Brooks speaks of:Truth through per- 
sonality. Without the exaggeration so natural on the 
occasion of a love feast such as this, it is not too much 


to say that this is what his people mean when they 


speak of their veneration for Dr. Gannett. It is not 
a. Ay } a 
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what. he has said, nor what he has done, but what he 
is. It is his face! It is the benediction of a life. 


Dr. Gannett is humble. Sometimes he protests 
against truth—that is spoken in his praise. He will 
wish to silence such truths that come to him on this 
anniversary. But if there must be praise, he will add 
this: “I am not one, but two. It is William and Mary 
Gannett.” And to his people such a correction is not 
necessary, they mean the two that are one. 


A Newsboy’s Appreciation—After Thirty Years 


DR. MEYER JACOBSTEIN 
Labor Manager Stein-Bloch Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


My mind earries me back thirty years when I used 
to sell newspapers and black shoes on the streets of 
Rochester. I see a swarm of boisterous boys, about a 
hundred, ranging. from ten to eighteen years, crowd- 
ing in front of the Unitarian chapel, waiting in the 
cold for the door of the Boys’ Evening Home to 
open. Having pushed our ‘way into the basement, 
where we were forced to scrub our hands clean, we 
lost no time getting into the warm and attractive game- 
room upstairs. 

For two hours we were absorbed in games, singing, 
and class work. Eagerly we waited each night for that 
cup of hot chocolate and ginger cookie, There was no 
charity in this, mind you, for no boy was admitted 
without a ticket, which cost ten cents a month! 

It was more than a playful aggregation of good- 
natured, lively boys. A group of unselfish volunteers, 
called “helpers,” were always on hand to play with us 
or to group us into classes, where we were taught, from 
time to time, penmanship, spelling, civics, English, 
drawing, clay-modelling, and even Shakespeare. In 
spite of the supervision of a paid superintendent and 
a volunteer staff, we managed now and then to add to 
the variety of exciting activities by breaking some 
piece of furniture or smashing a window. 

Fortunately for us the “Boys’ Home” was more than 
an institution: it was a personal relationship. Boys 
played and studied in a clean and wholesome environ- 
ment, under the leadership of choice spirits of the 
Unitarian church and the Reform Jewish congregation. 
Many a boy was pushed into the right path by virtue 
of these personal contacts. Subtle ethical influences 
emanated from our leaders, and these influences 
followed us not only out on the streets but into our 
very homes. For it is a very significant thing that in 
a number of instances our parents became personally 
attached to these fine souls that Shaped our young 
lives. 

Hundreds of men to-day in factories, stores, and 
professions scattered all over the country are grate- 
ful for the ennobling forces that helped to shape their 
characters in those newsboy days. Speaking for my- 
self, I am deeply impressed by the thought that my 
most intimate and dearest friends have come into my 
life directly or indirectly through the Boys’ Evening 
Home. 

This splendid social service work was undertaken 
by the Unitarian church the very first year Mr. Gan- 
nett came to Rochester. Two evenings each week, 
from November to April, for thirty years the Boys’ 
Home welcomed the youth of Rochester. It was pioneer 
work, too. An addition was built on to the chapel to 
house the growing activities, and the place since then 
is known as Gannett House. 

A social service of this character is usually the re- 
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flection of some outstanding personality. With char- 
acteristic modesty Mr. Gannett would say the credit 
_ belonged to the Blackalls, the Sweets, Professor Shedd, 
and a host of other loyal and devoted workers; but 
the boys know that Mr. and Mrs. Gannett were the 
guiding spirits. 

Mr. Gannett was at all times in close touch with 
the work. I recall how on one occasion he averted a 
revolution. The directors had decided to eliminate 
the serving of chocolate and cookies, which had be- 
come, through time, almost a sacred institution to 
the boys. Sensing the spirit of unrest, Mr. Gannett 
assembled all the boys, and by means of a blackboard 
and some simple problems in addition showed why it 
was necessary to practise this economy. It worked 
like a charm. Perhaps it was this effective use of the 
blackboard that suggested to Mr. Gannett that he 
might make other uses of it. I recall very vividly to 
this day how over twenty years ago he taught us the 
mystery and the beauty of the snowflake by drawing 
pictures showing the variegated forms of crystals. But 
he was human, too, for I have seen him take a boy by 
the collar and give him a good shaking. 

It seems perfectly natural that Dr. Gannett’s social 
work took this particular form, reaching as it did 
Jewish and Irish Catholic boys from the poorest of 
families. It was a true expression of one of his funda- 
mental religious beliefs,—a profound faith in the good- 
ness of human nature. He could divine potentialities 
even in rough and tough boys of the street. 

There was no effort to “Christianize” in the narrow 
sense of the word. It was neither a missionary nor 
an “uplift” society. It was just a sincere desire on the 
part of one group in society to share with others some 
of the spiritually good things of life. Some of us 
craved more of Mr. Gannett and we attended his Sun- 
day services regularly for years. We have been called 
Jew-natarians. We prefer to be known as Gannett- 
arias. 


Some Little-Known Writings of Dr. Gannett 
RICHARD W. BOYNTON 


One wishes that all of Dr. Gannett’s writings were 
well known, as some of them perhaps are—the won- 
derful sermons published in “The Faith that makes 
Faithful”; that little classic “The House Beautiful” ; 
the poems and hymns in “The Thought of God,” at least 
one of these—‘Sunday on the Hilltop’—fit to stand 
beside anything that George Herbert or Henry 
Vaughan ever wrote. No poet known to me has ever 
put the whole sweep and vision of Evolution into a 
few lines of real poetry as has Dr. Gannett in his 
hymn “He hides within the lily.” 


Shy yearnings of the savage, 
Unfolding thought by thought, 
To holy lives are lifted, 
To visions fair are wrought; 
The races rise and cluster, 
And evils fade and fall, 
Till chaos blooms to beauty, 
Thy purpose crowning all! 


But I wish, in this short article, to call attention to 
two early publications which, it seems to me, cannot be 
as widely known as in my personal judgment they 
deserve to be; in the hope that one or both of them 
may be sometime reprinted in more permanent form. 

In 1884, when Mr. Gannett was minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., the Western Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society published four brief lesson pam- 
phlets which he had written on “The Childhood of 
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Jesus,” (1) “In Jesus’ Land,” (2) “In Jesus’ Home,” 
(3) “In Nazareth Town,” and (4) “In Jerusalem and 
After.” Their purpose was to set the child-life of the 
boy of Nazareth into the rich and complex background 
of his time and environment. The study and scholar- 
ship alone involved in the preparation of these unique 
lessons are a marvel. The situation is, rendered with 
an elaborate picturesqueness of detail that leaves 
nothing to be desired. Added touches to our knowl- 
edge have since been made in abundance, and some 
of the authorities referred to are now a little anti- 
quated. But the main outline stands. And the 
poetic spirit, the artistic beauty and proportion, the 
human tenderness, the prophetic width of outlook, 
cannot be surpassed. I have long looked upon these 
lessons, so modestly put forth, and now all but for- 
gotten, as a work of religious genius. They make 
extraordinary demands upon both teacher and scholar, 
and perhaps as lessons require too much; but they 
should not be allowed to sink into permanent forget- 
fulness. Let them be slightly revised and reprinted in 
permanent form; whether for lesson purposes or for 
private reading, they still have rare qualities and 
lasting value. 

The chapters on Unitarian history in Mr. Gannett’s 
Life of his father, Dr. Ezra Stiles Gannett, the col- 
league and successor of Channing, are still the most 
brilliantly sympathetic and satisfying treatment of the 
early growth of the liberal movement in America. 
Years later—I find no indication of the date—also 
under the auspices of the brave and forward-looking 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, Mr. Gan- 
nett wrote a more comprehensive treatment of the 
same theme, under the title, “The Flowering of Chris- 
tianity: the Liberal Movement toward Universal Re- 
ligion,” published in eighteen small six and eight 
page pamphlets. Again this is an extraordinary piece 
of work, combining scholarship with prophecy as they 
seldom have been combined. Most of us do not yet 
appreciate the place in American Unitarianism that 
the Western Conference men of the 80’s will hold when 
our history is finally written as it should be. A for- 
eign writer of distinction, Count Goblet d’Alviella, has 
given them recognition in his book “The Contemporary 
Evolution of Religious Thought.” But no historian of 
the movement, and no student of it, can afford to 
neglect Dr. Gannett’s contribution. May this brief 
mention do something to make it known to such, and 
to all who wish to cherish one of the noblest and most 
stirring phases in the history of religious thought in 
America. 

Some day a wise and good benefactor of American 
letters may provide for a complete edition of Dr. Gan- 
nett’s writings in prose and poetry. Many other fugi- 
tive pieces there are, not mentioned here. Then we 
should know how rare a spirit we have had among us— 
poet, prophet, moral teacher, scholar, theologian, 
lover of men and women and little children. When at 
length he goes to his reward, few disciples of the 
Galilean master will surround him in the blessed 
fields of eternity who have drunk more deeply of his 
living spirit. As was written of John the Beloved, 
our dear friend and leader has leaned upon his breast, 
and heard the very beatings of his heart of unbounded 
love. 


Combines Truth and Grace 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. . yh 


Dr. Gannett has been a poet-preacher. He has. aES 
been a rare teacher. 
which has made him a radical, he has ple pee 


~_ 


With a passion for freedom 43 i 


tae 
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sion for perfection which has made him, not indeed 
a conservative, but a conserver. He has been quick 
to see the beauty of ancient forms of religion and to 
interpret them to the modern man. He has never 
been content till he has given his utterances not only 
clearness but grace. 

It was my privilege to follow him as minister of 


Unity Church, St. Paul, and I know the effect of his 


teaching. It had a searching quality that went to the 
roots of things. Gannett revealed to young men and 
women the possibilities that were in their own natures. 
He kindled spiritual ambition, and set before them a 
standard of excellence. Caring nothing for mere theo- 
logical propaganda, he made people conscious of what 
they believed, and why. . 

As preacher, poet, teacher, he has always manifested 
intellectual clearness and spiritual fervor. He has 
combined Truth and Grace. 


His Thought of God 
WwW. W. FENN 


Dean Harvard Divinity School 


William Channing Gannett was born to the Boston 
purple, not the purple window-glass of Beacon Street, 
but the regalities of education and culture of which 
the city once boasted. His grandfather, Caleb Gan- 
nett, of the Harvard Class of 1673, clergyman first, 
then tutor and fellow of. the College, and finally for 
forty years save one its steward, had married Ruth 
Stiles, daughter of the distinguished president of Yale. 
Their son, Ezra Stiles Gannett, was Dr. Channing’s 
colleague in the ministry of Federal (now Arlington) 


_ Street Church when William Channing Gannett was 


born. Here was promise of conservatism, for aca- 
demic and clerical circles resemble those of lichens in 
the tenacity with which they cling to the rocks of 
antiquity. True, his father was a Unitarian clergy- 
man; the Harvard of his day was a Unitarian college; 
and Boston Unitarianism deemed itself liberal and 
progressive, and so indeed, in a sense, it was, theologi- 
cally, although in other respects it was stanchly con- 
servative,—in a sense, for, paradoxically, its pro- 
gressiveness consisted in going back of Edwards and 
Calvin, Augustine and Athanasius, to what was sup- 
posed to be the “pure Christianity” of “Christ and his 
inspired apostles.” Its liberalism, too, had nothing 
of the gipsy about its freedom, but, like contemporary 
orthodoxy, moved although with a little longer tether, 
within the limits of Biblical revelation. Yet even in 
this conservative environment, influences of a different 
character were already present. The year 1835 is 
notable in German Biblical scholarship for the ap- 
pearance of significant books by Vatke, Strauss, and 
Baur. In 1838 Emerson gave his Divinity School 
Address ; and in 1841, Parker preached the South Bos- 
ton sermon. Among the teachers in the Harvard 
Divinity School, while young Gannett was a student, 
were Noyes, a Biblical scholar of eminence, and Hedge, 
who was quite at home in German literature and 
philosophy. Transcendentalism and Biblical criticism, 
aided by the mighty solvent of: the Civil War, did their 


“work upon the young student. In 1859 had appeared 


Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” the teaching of which 
was regarded as falling in with the influences already 
mentioned, confirming and extending them. So it was 
that the young man, seemingly a born conservative, 


- began his ministerial life as one of the radical Uni- 
 tarians, and for forty years, with intermissions, held 
par 


hes within the limits of the Western Unitarian 
Tt was a memorable group of ministers 
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who used to meet in the Western Conference a genera- 
tion ago—Simmons, Learned, and Jones, who have now 
gone into the world of light; Gannett, Hosmer, and 
Blake, who still remain to brighten the earth with 
their living presence. In varying measure, and with 
diversity of emphasis, all were preachers and all were 
poets; not one but had a distinctive literary style 
which made it easy to detect his unsigned articles in 
the columns of Unity; all were well read in current 
literature, science, philosophy, and Biblical criticism, 
and able to make effective use of their reading in 
public speech. Of the group, Gannett had most of the 
mystic quality. He had also a passion for clear think- 
ing and candid utterance, abhorring the indefiniteness 
of thought and slipperiness of phrase which mystics 
often show and cultivate. Conscientious to a fault (if 
such a thing can be), he would have naught of pru- 
dent reticencies and pious glosses, but spoke his entire 
mind with perfect sincerity. Traditions are still cur- 
rent in the West, or were not long ago, of pointed and 
barbed sayings which stuck and stung, and of uncon- 
ventionalities in the conduct of public worship which 
shocked the more decorous of his congregation. He 
was one of the leaders on the radical side of what was 
once known as the Western Issue,—peace to its ashes, 
for in them still live seeds of fire,—and by one of the 
almost incredible ironies of theological controversy 
was even branded as an atheist. Yes, Gannett and 
Hosmer were once classed as atheists, although of all 
Unitarians, East or West, there were none who lived in 
the thought of God more habitually and intimately 
than they. Gannett’s thought of God grew. out of his 
mystical heart and Darwin-taught mind. The doctrine 
of the One in all, one unbroken life flowing in and 
through all diversities of form and welling up in man 
as truth and love and duty,—this has been his lyric 
evangel in song and sermon: One has only to recall 
his published discourses to realize how consistently 
they read the significance of common things—drudg- 
ery, a cup of cold water, a hard lot, an inherited weak- 
ness—in the light of a divine world-process. To use 
an old-fashioned phrase, he has preached up the com- 
mon things of life, because sure that God was lifting 
them up into worth and beauty. Many a young man 
beginning his ministry when Gannett was in his prime 
will gratefully acknowledge deep indebtedness to him 


for noble expressions of this uplifted and uplifting 


thought of God in pithy phrase and memorable verse. 
He has served his own congregations, and through 
young men who have tried to do in their little way 
what he was doing in a great way he has served more 
congregations than he has known. His influence has 
been even wider, for many have read “The Thought 
of God,” “The Faith that makes Faithful,’ “A Year 
of Miracle,” who never are numbered in a congregation. 

Occasionally one hears nowadays that “Will Gan- 
nett” (even young men call him that, because they 
love him) has become more conservative in recent 
years. When those who have been separated come 
together again, it may be because one has uncon- 
sciously gone forward and not because the other has 
fallen back. That there has been a change is obvious, 
but only because he still “obeys at eve the voice obeyed 
at prime.” Forty years ago, conditions called for 
critical work; but as this particular need has largely 
passed, and especially as the idea of evolution has 
become more thoroughly assimilated, the earlier forms 
of religious expression have come to be viewed as in- 
evitable stages in the spiritual evolution of man. 
Ancient doctrines, incarnation and the atonement, for 
example, are conceived as the first partial glimpses 
of universal truth, the kindergarten stage in the edu- 
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cation of the children of God. Accordingly there has 
been, also, clearer recognition of the value of symbols 
and reverent forms, particularly in family worship. 
Upon these things Gannett has often spoken in recent 
years, and for this too we owe him thanks. 

That present religious movements are in the direc- 
tion of his leading seems very doubtful. His Tran- 
scendentalism does not speak the active mind of this 
generation. The vision of the One in all has so pos- 
sessed him that he seems never to have appreciated 
the difficulty which some of his younger contemporaries 
feel with the problem of evil, a difficulty which is turn- 
ing many away from the unity in which his soul has 
delighted toward some form of Pluralism which shall 
allow to man. greater freedom and significance. Again, 
his noble individualism is not in keeping with one of 
the prominent tendencies of to-day. He has indeed 
celebrated “the dear togetherness,” domestic rather 
than social, and borne his testimony in behalf of many 
social reforms, but the habit of his mind is individual- 
istic rather than social. Nevertheless, the Transcen- 
dental epoch of Unitarian thought and life will always 
be honorable and with it his name will be inseparably 
associated. 


The Melting-Pot of China 


Striking and significant notes made by the traveller, 
showing the influence of social, political, 
and religious ideals 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


_ SHane@Hatr, Cura, February 1, 1920. 


PLAYGROUND IS A GOOD MIXER. The evi- 
EN dence of that fact is before me. On this pleas- 

ant January afternoon I am standing at a front 
window of a house in Quinsan Road, Shanghai. Below, 
on the opposite side, is a small garden, or park, re- 
served for the dwellers in this vicinity. Close up to 
the boundary fence in this park, scarcely a stone’s 
throw away, I notice three Japanese boys, their mili- 
tary caps, checked aprons, and wooden clogs stamping 
unmistakably their nationality. They have ceased 
playing marbles and are listening to a taller youth, 
a Hindoo, explaining the point in dispute. A couple 
of English boys with red derby caps a size too small, 
and short trousers exposing their knees, are also listen- 
ing. Two Jewish children draw up closer, so too do 
some Chinese. There is a bright-faced little fellow, 
whom from his dark color and the straw hat he wears 
I take to be a French Annamite, hopping and skip- 
ping about, first on one foot, then on the other, paying 
no attention whatever to the point in controversy. 
Further over in the park are other children somewhat 
younger, with their Chinese nurses. They are playing 
ball or running after each other in games of tag. Now 
the dispute between the boys is amicably settled. 
Marbles are put in the centre of the ring, and one of 
the Chinese makes a long and an accurate hit. Listen 
with me to the shouting. Did you ever hear more con- 
fused sounds? What are they talking about? In 
what language? I strain my ears to catch familiar 
sounds, but hear none except, “No,” “No,” uttered 
in quick staccato, whether by the English or the Hindoo 
IT am unable to say. Evidently these boys are not 
from the same social grade. That does not matter. 
They are having a good time. They represent—or 
their parents do—alien races and faiths. Neither does 
that matter. Common play, common interests, make 
them all one. The best fellow wins irrespective of 
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the country from which he came or the particular kind 
of clothes he wears. It is all very interesting to watch 
how these boys do assimilate, how good-natured and 
happy they are. Why should they allow the prejudices 
and animosities of a past generation to color their 
lives, to influence their deeds? Yes, why? I cannot 
believe, when these boys grow up, that they will be- 


come enemies of one another. Acquaintanceship in_ 


early years makes for good feeling, for friendship. I 
rather like to think of Shanghai itself—the whole city, 
not just this little garden—as a great melting-pot, an 
assimilative centre where East meets West in a new 
understanding of race peculiarities and excellences, 
where sharp differences are toned down and lose their 
divisive tendency. : 

China, at this present time, needs many playgrounds, 
numerous Shanghais, to melt away stubborn peculiari- 
ties, age-long-hatreds. There is noticeable an unfor- 
tunate drift away from co-operation, a developing 
enmity that speaks disaster for the future unless it is 
quickly corrected. Strong minds and sympathetic 
hearts are now essential in order to allay suspicion and 
lessen distrust. Yesterday, at the library—the Shang- 
hai Free Reading-Room on Nanking Road—I picked 
up the Japanese Advertiser, published in Tokyo, and 
read an account of the “Foochow affair” and then read 
an equally lengthy statement of the same incident in 
the North China Star printed in Tien-tsin. “How can 
two accounts differ so widely?” I asked myself. “The 
facts can surely be known.” Ah, there it is; but 
who is interested in calmly stating the facts? The 
correspondent of each paper, I suppose, is not trying 
to state the exact facts. He is trying, perhaps un- 
consciously, to send to his editor the aspect of thé 
situation he believes the subscribers want to read. 
Newspapers largely create public opinion. If back 
of what is in print you have a person not animated 
with high moral motives, the result will be misunder- 
standings, misconceptions, and then dislikes if not 
something worse, 

Before entering China I spent some time in going 
through Korea. I had exceptional opportunities of 
getting at facts, from the Japanese official side, from 
the native side, from the missionaries. I used my eyes 
in order to study conditions at first-hand, and I came 


-to certain conclusions. It greatly surprised me, there- 


fore, when in Peking to hear the wildest of statements 
in regard to the present situation, one or two of them 
absolutely false. “How do you know,” I said to one 
lady, “the Japanese are so cruel?” “Oh, I read it in 
the papers.” “What makes you think the present Goy- 
ernment-General of Korea is not honest in trying to 
bring about reforms?” “Why, a letter in the 
shows up the duplicity of the Japanese. You cannot 
believe them about anything.” I wish the -editors, 
correspondents, and newswriters generally of these 
English printed Oriental papers could all be put into 
some big playground together and set_ to playing 
games; perhaps in that way, as with these boys I have 
been watching, something like good-nature could be 
evoked. Surely there could be no cheating or misstate- 
ments about the number of marbles, neither could 
there be any mistakes as to the limitations of the 
ring. A marble outside if slyly pushed in would per- 
haps bring proper condemnation. Let us hope so. Any- 
way, something like common knowledge would obtain, 
and that would be worth much in a land where people, 


to so large an extent, seem utterly ignorant of ‘one an- 
other or what is being done a few miles away in some 


other country. = 


Not only the newspapers but the missionaries here 
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his family. 
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in China create public opinion. They represent a force 
that has to be reckoned with and that is one of the 
most hopeful aspects of the situation. Now and again 
a missionary is too partisan. He (or she) permits 


- feeling, sympathy, to run away with proper judgment. 


He becomes as much an enemy to Japan as the most 
modern of the Chinese students. This is more than 
unfortunate, for as an American or an Englishman 
he has no right to dabble in political affairs, and surely 
as a Christian, and a missionary at that, he is pledged 
in the name of the Prince of Peace to work for the 
Kingdom of God and not for some earthly form of 
government. . 

There is going on at present in the Union Church 
of Shanghai a most important missionary meeting. 
It does one’s heart good to hear the splendid reports 
of unselfish, later of intelligent, effort put forth along 
medical, educational, and evangelical lines for the up- 
lifting of the Chinese. The soul of America shines 
resplendent in these talks by veterans from the field. 
One is proud and glad to link himself to such noble 
men and women who for no worldly compensation 
are living under conditions full of hardship and among 
a people so alien in tastes, beliefs, speech, and every- 
thing else. 

There is an old China as well as a new China, and 
I have had a glimpse of that old, conservative land, so 
I can easily understand what it means to be an exile 
there. Next week I will tell you how, one Sunday 
morning, in a mixed train of freight-cars and third- 
class coaches, I started from Peking with my interpre- 
ter to conduct a religious service in , a medieval 
town in which not a new house has been erected for a 
century. 


(To be continued) 


The Story of a Disappearing Ministry 


The causes are given in the dishonest and disgraceful 
figures which have been carefully put together 
for a reorganizing Church 


EDWARD H. COTTON 
IV 


The nation has no greater asset than the 
devoted characters of its ministers. 

The ministers are the leaders in the move- 
ments which secure national integrity. 

Increasing living costs are forcing these 
trained leaders, one by one, to engage in other 
vocations which can guarantee them a living 
wage. . 

This exodus from the ministry not only 
threatens the church; it threatens the moral 
character of the nation. Once the appeal for 
Christian living ceases to sound throughout 
the land or in any part of it, the forces of 
self-interest and license will have their day. 


HE MINISTERS have no organization to plead 
their cause. To appeal for more wages is dis- 
tinctly contrary to the ideals of their profession, 
and only as a final resort are they willing to ask their 
church committees for an increase in salary. However, 
the situation has now passed beyond the point of per- 
sonal sacrifice, and has become a question of body sus- 
tenance. The minister will deny himself and find 
recompense in service rendered; he cannot sacrifice 


a - 
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The minister is the indispensable man. If you know © 
of a town in which there is no minister you are aware 
of this fact. A churchless, ministerless community 
quickly ceases to respect moral or civil law. Standards 
of conduct ebb to low-water mark, and the town be- 
comes an undesirable neighbor to self-respecting town- 
ships. 

When a welfare movement is to be launched, the 
first men enlisted by the promoters are the ministers, 
because the promoters realize the influence they exert 
and they know perfectly well that they can count on 
their earnest co-operation. One of the leading factors 
in the enactment by Congress of the law requiring 
national prohibition was the support given the meas- 
ure by the ministry. The work of the Y. M. C. A. with 
the British, French, and American armies may be 
cited in the future as one of the greatest welfare move- 
ments of modern times. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
best workers were recruited from the ministry. ‘ 

The minister is an asset to the community from the 
strictly commercial point of view. Due to his influ- 
ence, business honesty prevails, better social con- 
ditions are encouraged, real estate is worth more, 
children developed into more useful citizens, the gen- 
eral moral tone is kept at higher levels. A body of 
devoted ministers actually earns and saves the com- 
monwealth many thousands of dollars yearly. 

A minister dedicated to his task is the one person 
the neighborhood cannot get along without. He is 
everybody’s friend. He christens the children, sanc- 
tions marriage, buries the dead, comforts the bereaved, 
smooths over misunderstandings, and all the while 
develops a model personal character. 

What does the community give him in return? 
Kighty-five thousand of the one hundred and seventy 
thousand clergymen in the United States receive less 
than the minimum income of the average laborer. The 
lawyer has one chance in five of receiving $3,000 a 
year, the doctor one in seven, the manufacturer one 
in ten, and the minister one in one hundred. Less 
than four ministers in a thousand receive $5,000. 
Though the fact of inadequate salaries was generally 
known, the acuteness of the situation was not realized 
until the survey gathered and published its figures and 
statements. 

Thousands of ministers to-day ‘in America are re- 
ceiving less than $600 a year, an amount that is con- 
siderably under the minimum wage paid for labor in 
practically all the industries, and which will hardly 
provide food for the family. That they can exist on 
SO meagre an income stamps the minister and his wife 
as the-most expert economists. Only 1,671 clergymen 
in the United States receive an income of $3,000, which 
is the amount paid expert rollers in a steel mill. The 
table which follows shows the salaries of the ministers 
and the average payment of church members :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES 


a fa 
$1000 | $1500 | $2000 | $2500 | $3000 | $4000 | $5000 | 

to to to | to to to and ! 
$500 | $1000 | $1500 | $2000 | $2500 | $3000 | $4000 | $5000 | Over | 


salary 


per member 
od 
a 
J 
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Average Pastoral 


868 | 872 | 738] 286] 136 68 63 16 16 
1453 682 | 872 | 181 87 26 19 


1. New England States... . 
2. North Atlantic States... 
3. South Atlantic and Gulf 


245 | 269 94 32 9 2 4 
Rgtisslslaivi= = ‘ 3902 1220 


812 213 


ebay oa 937 | 4.39 | 2643 | 7298 pet (rok 1012 | 485 eis 84 


The reports from the South Atlantic group were limited by the fact that those of the 
Southern Baptist Convention and a number of smaller denominations were not reported. 
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In the last twenty years wholesale prices have ad- 
vanced 265 per cent. Had ministerial salaries kept 
pace with this increase, the salary of $1,000 twenty 
years ago would be $2,650 
to-day; instead, it is 
$1,200, or an increase of 20 
per cent. The diagram re- 
veals at a glance the com- 
parative insignificance of 
the increase in ministers’ 
salaries. 

Here is a table giving 
the average weekly earn- 
ings of male workers in 
seven of the country’s 
leading industries. Com- 
pare the percentage of 
increase in wages for one 
year, 1918-19, with the 
20 per cent. increase in the 
salaries of ministers dur- 
ing the last twenty years. 
In six of the industries 
the increase for one year 
exceeds the ministerial 
salary increase three and 
a half times; one of the in- 
dustries exceeds it four 
and a half times, and an- | 
‘other five and a half times. ‘ ase 

is chart. 

Many a pastor of conse. Sul ths eat. It tel 
crated character 18 toiling tell it, and as figures ean- 
along hampered by accu- not tell it. 
mulating debts, physical 
disability due to malnutrition, impoverished mind due 
to lack of books, and never-absent worry relative to fu- 
ture provision. Is there a person living, in any other 


MINISTERIAL SALARIES | 
PER CAPITA GIVING 
INCREASED WAGES 

anp LIVING EXPENSES 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
(Male workers.) 


Percentage of 
increase 


Industries 


1914- | 1918- 


Metal 
Cotton 


Wooi. 
Silk. 
Boots and 
Shoes 
Paper 
Rubber 


calling, who could do vigorous courageous work under 
similar condition? It cannot be repeated too often 
that the very men above described are the Nation’s 
standing army—that heroic army which stands be- 
tween the nation and moral disaster. Surely here is 
a quality of courage paralleled only in the stories of 
the saints and martyrs. 

Young men of talent and self-respect observing the 
neglect of these public servants decide that they will 
not study for a profession which does not promise 
them a living. Due to economic pressure, between 1914 
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and 1919 a certain denomination with 3,388 congre- 
gations lost 994 of its ministers; the men were driven 
into better-paying vocations. Another with 963 
churches has only 627 settled pastors. Another re- 
ports an increase in membership of 25,680, but its 
increase in ministers was only thirty-four. Still 
another needs a thousand men to replace those who 
have left the profession. One denomination writes 
that two thousand of its churches are pastorless, due to 
inadequate salaries. 

Until the economic pressure is lifted it is not going 
to be possible to enlist high-grade men for the pro- 
fession. Between 1870 and 1910 attendance at dental 
schools increased 5,405 per cent, at law schools, 1,083 
per cent, and at theological schools, 2388 per cent. 
Since 1910 the number of theological students has 
steadily decreased. The statistics of a well-known 
denomination reveal that 1,624 more trained ministers 
were employed in 1898 than in 1918. A survey of 
3,000 ministers of another denomination shows that 
one-half were without college training, and that only 
eight hundred were graduates of both theological and 
professional school. 

Now what is the cause of these inadequate salaries? 
Surely it is not inability to pay on the part of the 
church. Mr. Carnegie called one denomination “the 
richest institution in the land.” In our larger cities 
it frequently happens that the churches own real 
estate of very great rental value, and the laity in 
general has enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. The 


- cause can be traced directly to the weakness of the 


The maintenance of Pro- 
The 


Protestant organization. 
testant churches is a task left to anybody to do. 
perfectly obvious happens; nobody does it. 

The churches rightfully demand in their ministers 
abilities of a high order. The minister must possess 
a character above reproach, a persuasive personality, 
a well-trained mind, capacity for decision, administra- 
tive talent, unusual speaking gifts. He must under- 
stand children, be a leader among the men, and a source 
of inspiration for the women’s organizations. He must 
be a financier. He must be prepared at one moment to 
set up tables for a church supper and the next to ad- 
minister the sacred rites of baptism and marriage. In 
short, a successful minister must be “ all things to all 
men.” And for this nonparella how much are the 
churches willing to pay? An average for the United 
States of $937. But we must not blame the constit- 
uency of the churches altogether; we must go back 
of the churches to the pernicious Protestant system 
of leaving the task for any one to do who will under- 
take it. That men can still be found to labor with 
such imperfect tools as most ministers are obliged 
to labor with, speaks volumes for their spiritual vision, 
and for their value to the community, too, for men like 
to know there are those among them to whom private 
gain is thought less of and devotion to a cause is 
thought more of. 

Meanwhile, what are other institutions doing? Yale 
University has added $300,000 annually to the salaries 
of its professors, and Columbia will do the same for 
the year 1920. Harvard is raising an endowment of 
$15,000,000 for a similar purpose. Princeton, Cornell, 
Smith, in fact practically all the colleges and techni- 
cal schools large and small are taking measures to 


ensure their faculties a living wage. The church can- — 


not take its rightful place in the community until the 
leaders of it are rated as good workmen in other pro- 
fessions and industries are rated. The churches can 
pay. 


Most of them could double their ministers’ sal- _ 
aries if they would proceed with the resolution with = 
f } peel? ; 
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which they conduct their business and their farms. 
Yet it reflects not so much on individual selfishness as 
on the iniquitous Protestant procedure, that church 
members make their contributions for religion the last 
item in their personal budgets. 

Driven by the spur of necessity a number of the 
denominations are undertaking to increase salaries. 
A minimum living wage for a minister with a wife and 
two children is estimated at $2,200. The estimate is a 
modest one, but could it be guaranteed, the vexing 
problem of a dearth of good men for the profession 
would be in a fair way of solution. The Interchurch 
World Movement will devote a part of its budget to 
the securing of this amount. 


PENSIONS 


Age has no fears for persons who can count on home 
comforts, a family well provided for, and an income 
sufficient to meet all requirements; it is good to grow 
old, then. But how about the minister who after years 
of faithful service finds that he is dismissed and for- 
gotten, and dependent on charity for the remainder 
of his life? The table shows how in one denomination 
the income diminishes as the minister ages :— 


Average dur- 
Age of | Average! ing his entire 
minister] salary | ministry up to 
the age stated 


Average 
salary 


21 $983 $700 $1043 
25 998 701 1305 
30 | 1225 856 1577 
35 | 1217 - 900 1383 
40 | 1581 1046 1188 
45 | 1387 939 957 
50 | 1469 1014 658 
65 | 1167 902 450 
60 | 1396 1153 
65 | 1035 840 
70 «=| 719 600 
75 480 550 


While the table includes a survey of but one denom- 
ination, the same results would apply throughout the 
profession. When the dead-line is passed, the future 
is without hope so far as earning capacity is con- 
cerned. 

The National Government, States, cities, industries, 
and corporations see the need and the justice of re- 
warding long and useful service. Here is a comparison 

between the pensions paid by six corporations and six 
representative churches :— 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company.............. 


$700 

International Harvester Company............. 875 
Se EOC OMPANY « visto ssc ois-0s cess cess ee 1,400 
American Telegraph & Telephone Company..... 1,400 
HiteteNational Bbank,,Chicago...............- 1,400 
DASMO POH OUNCAIIOU YI ya Se... cee ee es 1,400 
’ : — 
LORIE S 0 2 yo oS $1,196 


The pensions promised by six representative churches 


on the same basis are as follows :— 
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It is a simple law of justice that faithful service be 
rewarded at least with an assurance against future 
want. Actuated by this conviction the officials of the 
Interchurch World Movement have surveyed the pen- 
sion field for the purpose of gathering material which 
would warrant an intelligent handling of the question. 
As a result, $60,000,000 of the proposed budget will 
be devoted to ministerial pensions. This provision 
will convince possible recruits for the ministry that 
when they have passed the earning period they can live 
in honorable retirement. 

' The ministry asks nothing but an assurance against 
present and future want. Not as most men do the 
clergy gather the fruit of toil; a minister often works 
for years without much of any visible result. His 
position in these trying times is a peculiarly difficult 
one. He represents an unpopular cause, and he has 
to contend with more than an average amount of 
discouragement. He should in all justice be assured 
a self-respecting income and an adequate pension, If 
the Interchurch World Movement does nothing but 
better the living conditions of the clergy in America, 
it will amply justify itself to the country, for America’s 
best investment is in the sound moral and spiritual 
teachings of her religious leaders. 


My Prayer To-day 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 
AM THANKFUL for the night that smooths out the wrinkles 


of the careworn day. The day is so small, so confined. 
There is nowhere for my soul to wander. Only a little patch 
of stolid earth for my tired feet to tread. A mere creature of 
the soil am I in the day. There is no room for faith. But the 
night—the great, calm, beautiful night! Then the curtain 
canopy of the day falls back and reveals the infinite, star- 
spangled universe. I am no longer a mere thing of earth, but 
a citizen-soul of eternity. Worlds are my thoughts and God is 
my kinsman. When darkness comes to hide the earth from my 
feet it will not be sorrow, nor pain, nor death. It will be night 
teaching my soul to fly. 


Mr. Roger W. Babson is becoming quite a religious 
publicity man. Better take him into the Interchurch 
World Movement, or still better, our Laymen’s League. 
Hear him, quoting the President of the Argentine Re- 
public: “‘Mr. Babson, can you tell me why it is that 
South America, with so much greater natural advan- 
tages, and having been settled before North America, 
is so backward compared with your country? Well, 
I had my ideas; but, being his guest, I said I didn’t 
know. Then I asked, ‘Mr. President, what do you think 
is the reason?’ He replied: ‘Mr. Babson, South Amer- 
ica was settled by Spaniards seeking gold. North 
America was settled by Pilgrim Fathers who went to 
your land to seek God!” 
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Miciherhood 


CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 


O little child with wistful eyes 
Who climbs upon my knee, 
What have the years in store for you? 
If I could but foresee, 
I’d smooth from out your path each stone, 
All sorrow drive away, 
Make each to-morrow happier 
Than every yesterday. 


O little child with wistful eyes, 
If I could bear your part 

Of this world’s sorrow, pain, and strife, 
How glad would be my heart! 

I can but teach you to be brave, 
Should life bring rain or shine; 

Then stand and watch,—eyes dim with tears, 
O little child of mine. 


The Light on the Cliff 


BLANCHE GERTRUDE ROBBINS 


The sea thundered against the cliffs 
of Castle Bluff, and the breakers dashed 
their spray over the windows of the light- 
house. A snow-squall threatened to break 
before night. Esther Holly stood at the 
little round window, so like the port-hole 
of a ship, and looked with fascinated eyes 
at the bay. 

“There will be a storm to-night, I know 
there will, and won’t it be glorious!” she 
said to herself as the sleet lashed the 
window-pane. Esther had come from her 
home in the city anticipating many an 
adventure in the strange home of her 
uncle, Joe Willet, the lighthouse-keeper. 

“T am not wishing for a wreck on the 
coast, but if there should be one, I should 
like to be at Castle Bluff during the ex- 
citement,” Esther had said the night that 
Uncle Joe had brought her to the light- 
house. 

“We try to prevent wrecks,’ Joe Willet 
returned promptly. “We keep the light 
on the cliff burning bright, as a guide to 
the vessels. This is a dangerous coast. 
Before the lighthouse was built there 
were many ships that went ashore. The 
tides in the channel are so treacherous 
that too often they sweep a boat on the 
rocks.” 

The quaint lighthouse home nest 
charmed Esther. The round living-room 
at the base of the lighthouse was a great 
contrast to the living-room in the pro- 
saic city flat from which she had just 
come. Two tiny rooms, dining-room and 
kitchen, opened into the round living- 
room and their port-hole windows looked 
out on the rock foundation of the light- 
house. From the second floor, the stair- 
way, straight and steep, ran to the top 
of the four floors, where, in the glass 
tower, the light revolved. The tiny bed- 
rooms were cornered off on each side of 
the straight, narrow stairways. And in 
one of the tiny bedrooms, Esther Holly, 
with the roar of the surf in her ears, 
dreamed of wrecks and of thrilling 
rescues. 

Esther was alone in the lighthouse this 
winter afternoon. Uncle Joe and Aunt 
Judith Willet had gone to the village up 
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the channel to do their weekly marketing. 
They made the trip in their motor-boat, 
promising to return early. All the after- 
noon Esther had busied herself knitting 
on her new crimson sweater, but the 
threatening storm fascinated her. The 
wail of the wind and the roar of the sea 
sent the blood tingling through her veins. 
It was certainly the eve of a blizzard. 

“T hope Auntie and Uncle will leave 
the village before the storm breaks. It 
will not take them longer than half an 
hour to come down the channel, but the 
sea looks angry already,” murmured 
Esther. 

Look as she would, she could catch no 
glimpse of craft on the water. Suddenly 
Hsther realized that dusk was shutting 
down on the bay, and that the gray. 
blinding snow-storm had broken. 

Where were Aunt Judith and Uncle Joe 
Willet? Surely they would have started 
for home before dusk. Perhaps the storm 
was delaying them. If they dared not 
come down the channel in the motor-boat, 
they could come on the mainland by the 
Cliff Road. 

Esther slipped on a heavy sweater, 
and, climbing the straight, narrow stair- 
way, searched the sea with anxious eyes, 
from the round, glassed tower. ‘She could 
see nothing but the blinding snow and 
the spray of the angry breakers. 

Suppose Uncle Joe and Aunt Judith did 
not get home before dark? Who would 
light the lighthouse lamp? Uncle Joe 
was proud of the fact that the light on 
the cliff had never once failed to guide 
the vessels sailing past that dangerous 
coast. Esther turned to the revolving 
light with its curiously shaped fans and 
prismatic colors. How eagerly she had 
watched the light-keeper light the lamp 
night after night. As he had released the 
lever and sent the light spinning, her 
eyes followed the rays sent far out across 
the sea. At the base of the lighthouse 
was the little engine-room, where, under 
Uncle Joe’s skilled fingers, the machinery 
kept the revolving light in motion through- 
out the night. 

“Suppose the engine failed some night, 
would there be any light?” Esther had 
questioned. 

“Yes, there would be a fight,” the 
lighthouse-keeper had answered promptly. 
“If the engine failed, I would come up 
here and keep the light turning with my 
hands.” 

How dark the lighthouse tower had 
grown! Suppose, in the darkness, Uncle 
Joe and Aunt Judith missed the light- 
house slip? With a little ery of de- 
termination Esther bent and lighted the 
lamp. She could not tamper with the 
machinery in the engine-room, but her 


hands were strong and willing to spin the 


revolving light. 

Her heart leaped with the cheer that 
the light of the lamp sent out. Her 
right hand spun the fans, and she thrilled 
as the gleam of light shot out across the 
stormy sea. If only she could keep the 
light revolving until Uncle Joe came back! 

Minutes dragged into hours. Though 
Esther listened hour after hour, no foot- 
steps came up the steep, narrow stairway, 
and no reassuring voice called from. the 
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rooms below. The only spark of comfort 
in the wildness of the night was the 
bright path of light that the lamp sent 
over the black waters. Hsther's right arm 
ached dully. The lighthouse swayed with 
the onslaught of the waves against its 
rock foundation. Esther shivered and 
drew her sweater closer about her shoul- 
ders. 

“Surely Uncle Joe and Aunt Judith will 
be here before midnight,’ she murmured. 

“Suppose they do not come to-night?’ 
whispered a terrifying thought. 

“Then I will keep the light revolving 
until morning,’ Esther Holly reassured 
herself. : 

The hours of the night dragged on. And 
all that wild night the light revolved, its 
bright rays pointing out the dangerous 
rocks of the coast. With the dawn, the 
wind died and the sky cleared. 

With a sob of relief Esther Holly 

dropped her aching arms and knelt to 
put out the light. Then, numb with cold, 
she crept down the ladder-like stairs to 
the kitchen, and built a roaring fire in 
the kitchen stove. 
* Hearing a step on the rocks at the 
doorway, she flew to the door and flung 
it wide. Aunt Judith’s arms went around 
her, and Uncle Joe’s voice rang out 
questioningly,— 

“Who kept'the light revolving all night?” 

“My hands did,—but what became of 
you both?” asked Esther, anxiously. 

“We started from the village as soon 
as the storm threatened, but our engine 
stalled in the channel, and we drifted in 
the bay. I thanked God when I saw the 
light. There was a vessel struggling out 
there in the storm. They picked us up 
and made us comfortable. We made the 
village wharf at daybreak. But, Hsther, 
if it had not been for the light on the cliff 
the vessel would have gone ashore on the 
ledges. She was out of her course. 
There were thirty souls on that vessel. 
If you had not kept the light shining 
bright all night, there would have been 
one more wreck to add to the lists,” said 
Uncle Joe, his eyes aglow with approval 
for his niece, who in his stead had stood 
by the light. 

Esther Holly stared out at the sea 
tumbling in white-capped breakers. “I 
thought it would be wonderful to be at 
the lighthouse when there was a wreck; 
but it’s far more wonderful to prevent a 
wreck,” she said very thoughtfully. 


Bread for the Winter 
GRACH HOWELL CORDELL 


One bright morning in June, a little ant 
heard the older ants planning to gather 
their food for the winter. The young ant 
had not yet come to his first winter, so 
he wondered what the conference of his 
elders was about. Not liking to show his 
ignorance before so many wiser than he, 
he sought his Queen Mother. é 

“OQ Mother Queen, of what are these 
wise ants talking? They say we must 
gather our food in the harvest and provide 
our bread in the summer. Food is plenti- 
ful, so why should we toil now to fill 
our storehouses? Surely it is much pleas- 
anter to play about among the flowers and — 
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grass, and when winter comes we can 
then find food.” 

The Queen Mother answered: “My son, 
many, many years ago there lived a great 
and: wise man. He was not too great 
and too wise, however, to learn a lesson 
from the ants. He noticed how the little 
ant people toiled throughout the long, hot 
summer, filling their storehouses with 
provisions for the cold months ahead, so 
that when winter with its ice and snow 
should come, they might live in well- 
earned peace and comfort. So wise King 
Solomon gave his people this bit of ad- 
vice: ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; con- 
sider her ways, and be wise: which... 
provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest.’ Since 
the days of King Solomon, the ant people 
have toiled and worked and have never 
come to want, but man has not been so 
faithful. We must still set man a good 
example. To-day we will begin our work 
so that our storehouses may be filled be- 
fore the first winter snow.” 

The little ant, now eager to do his 
share in the great work, joined the army 
of ants who in orderly lines were pre- 
paring to forage for food. 

“Where do we go first?’ he inquired 
with some excitement of his neighbor in 
the line. 

“We are first going into the house of 
Man himself. It isn’t far to go, and Man 
wastes So many crumbs! We can carry 
away many delicious bits that would 
otherwise be wasted.” 

Just then a voice in the house called: 
“Bread and jelly! Bread and _ jelly, 
please!” and a moment later the Child 
came out upon the doorstep and ate a 
large slice of bread and jelly. When he 
went away he left great crumbs of bread 
on the steps. The ants spent a busy 
morning carrying the bits to their under- 
ground home. Bach little ant picked up 
a crumb, sometimes One much larger than 
himself, and marched with his burden to 


‘the storehouse. By noon the strong, busy 


little ants had cleared the steps of crumbs. 

That afternoon they bravely crossed 
the doorstep and entered the house of 
Man. The housekeeper, not expecting 
these uninvited ant guests, had left many 
things in the kitchen to delight them. 
Back and forth, back and forth, from the 
kitchen to their home, hurried the ants. 
When the housekeeper came into the 
kitchen that evening to get supper, she 
said: “Ants! Goodness gracious! I must 
get rid of them!” 

Most of the ants were wise enough to 
heed this warning, and hurried home, but 
a few, who were foolishly dallying in the 
sugar-bowl, refused to move, and alas! 
were killed by the housekeeper. 

Bright and early next morning the ants 
were again at work. The little ant was 
near the head of the line when they tried 
to get into the kitchen again. Just as the 
leader was about to cross the door-sill he 
sneezed, the*next ant close behind him 
sneezed, and then the next! The whole 
line was thrown into a panic, for the 
housekeeper had sprinkled a thick coat 
of borax over the door-sill. Hastily they 


— consulted. Some of the younger and more 


- daring ants urged etd Hutt wade through 


he 


. 
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the borax and into the kitchen. But the 
older ants thought otherwise. “No,” said 
the leader, “if Woman does not want us 
in her kitchen, she will get rid of us in 
one way or another. Let us seek our food 
elsewhere.” So they decided to withdraw 
from the kitchen. 

Thereafter they worked in the garden, 
where they had many thrilling adven- 


tures. One day Man and Woman walked 
past their home. “Here is the ants’ 
nest!’ cried the Woman. ‘“Now,’ Man 


answered, “you can rid the yard of ants.” 
The poor ants waited fearfully for her 
answer. “No,” she said, “so long as they 
stay out of the house, I will not harm 
them.” 

All summer long the little ants toiled 
among the vegetables, seeds, and flowers. 
Back and forth, back and forth they went, 
all day long, and day after day. The 
little ant, now grown large, was a willing 
worker. 

Then came a day when the cold winter 
wind blew, and sleet and snow covered 
the ground. But the ants were safe and 
warm in their home; with plenty to eat 
until the next summer. 

“Queen Mother,” said our little ant, as 
he listened to the winter’s storm above 
them, “I am glad that we provided our 
bread in the summer, and gathered our 
food in the harvest.” 


Worlds 


William Marconi, inventor of wireless 
telegraphy, thinks that people on another 
planet may be trying to send wireless 
messages to the people of this world. 
Many of Mr. Marconi’s wireless opera- 
tors report mysterious interruptions mixed 
up with real messages. The interruptions 
are letters which do not spell any words 
which we know. 

Donald MacMillan, Arctic explorer, says 
in his lecture on the Arctic Hsquimaux 
that when the white men of his party 
first found the very most northern race, 
the HEsquimaux,—there were only about 
two hundred and fifty of them,—were 
very much surprised, because up to that 
time they had believed that they were 
the only people in the world! 

Most people in this world have taken 
it more or less for granted that this world 
in which we live is the only world on 
which any people live. We may be as 
mistaken as were the Esquimaux, and we 
may not be. Perhaps a hundred years 
from now every one will know all about it. 


Admiral Peary 


. Rear Admiral Robert Edwin Peary, 
U.S.N., died in Washington, D.C., on Feb- 
ruary 20. 

When Admiral Peary was a young naval 
lieutenant just back from the tropics he 
happened to pick up in a Washington 
book-store a, bethumbed volume on Green- 
land. 
and knew that the only thing in the 
world he wanted to do was to explore 
the Arctic. He obtained leave from the 
naval service and headed his first expedi- 
tion into unexplored Greenland. 


He took the book home, read it,. 
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Many expeditions followed. When 
Peary was fifty-two years old he set out, 
in July, 1908, on this eighth trip to the 
white, silent Arctic. Captain Bartlett, 
navigator for Peary, shouted to Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt who had come 
to the wharf to see the expedition off,— 

“It’s the pole or bust, this time, Mr. 
President !” 

On September 6, 1909, a message was 
received from Peary,— 

“Stars and Stripes nailed to the Pole.” 

When he got home, Peary was made 
a Rear Admiral in the United States 
Navy and retired on pay. Congress 
voted him the thanks of the country, and 
decorations, honors, and medals of all 
kinds were showered upon him. After 
a lifetime of persistence, Peary won the 
goal on which as a young man he had 
set his heart. 


Outwitted 


At the entrance of Scituate Harbor, 
twenty miles southeast of Boston, Mass., 
stands an old ruined lighthouse around 
which still clings the tale of two quick- 
witted girls, Rebecca and Abigail Bates, 
who in the days of 1812 lived there with 
their father, who was keeper of the 
light. The story goes that one day, while 
their father was away, the two girls were 
startled to see a British frigate slip into 
their quiet bay. Watching, they saw 
enemy Red Coats go over the side into 
little boats. Thoroughly frightened, the 
girls realized that the men intended 
to destroy the lighthouse. Did they run 
away? Not they. Abigail seized a drum, 
and to its martial beats Rebecca added . 
the shrill notes of a fife. The commander 
of the frigate, hearing the clamor, sounded 
the recall gun, the Red Coats returned 
in haste to the ship, and two young girls 
had saved the lighthouse! 


Forty-ninth Star 


The Territory of Hawaii has just ap- 
plied for statehood, and, if accepted, will 
be the forty-ninth star in the American 
flag. The Hawaiian Islands are a very 
beautiful group of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, islands of flowers and tropical 


fruits. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at_moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS 
Vicre-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Word to my Brother-Ministers 


REV. MINOT SIMONS 
IX. Tue FeLtLowsHir SERVICE 


Church membership is a profoundly se- 
rious business, and it is a crime against 
the spirit to make it any other than a 
serious business. It hardly needs to be 
said that many of our churches have put 
little thought upon it in the past. Indif- 
ference toward it or strong prejudice 
against it has resulted in reducing it to 
the lowest level of all trifling, inade- 
quate, spiritually barren ways of doing 
church business. 

Fortunately we are getting over our 
indifference, and the ancient prejudice 
has given way to a sensible understand- 
ing of church membership as a natural 
and normal relation. 

No one way will please all our inde- 
pendent and congregational judgments 
and preferences, but so long as it is a 
dignified and spiritually significant way, 
the main impression will be made. In 
some of our churches the signing of the 
Church Book constitutes membership, yet 
the mere signing of one’s name can be 
made an impressive act. A person signs 
the constitution of a social club, but 
signing the Church Book should be made 
a different matter. I make the following 
suggestion as to method simply because 
it grew up in my own experience and 
worked well. Not all the sentences are 
original. Some of them will be found 
in Dr. Savage’s Handbook, but in the 
main the service gradually took shape 
out of my own ministration. 

I held the Fellowship Service on Christ- 
mas and Haster Sundays. It was intro- 
duced after the service of worship and 
just before the sermon. 


Minister (from the pulpit) :— 

The time has arrived when an oppor- 
tunity will be given to receive the Right 
Hand of Fellowship into this church. It 
is believed that such a dedication strength- 
ens not only the spiritual life of those 
who seek admission, but also the power 
for good in organized religion. Those 
whose names I have received and who 
propose to enter into this sacred engage- 
ment I will ask to come forward. 


(Minister and candidates stand before 
pulpit. ) 


MINISTER :— 


My friends, you inye gathered before 
the Altar of God, erected in this church, 
for the purpose of uniting yourselves more 
closely in the bonds of religious fellow- 
ship. It is of course true that one may 
live a righteous and a helpful life with- 
out making any formal pledges so to do, 
but in a world like this where so, much 
needs to be done to bring in the divine 
democracy of God, it is fitting that all 
good means should be employed to fortify 
the soul and to strengthen the church. It 
is fitting that those who are willing to 
fight against all evil and to help forward 
all good should pledge themselves to 
mutual aid. 

In presenting yourselves here you do 
not pledge yourselves to any fixed intel- 
lectual statement in religion, but rather 
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to a moral and spiritual purpose to which 
you are pledged only so long as you hold 
the principles of this church. 

That there may be no misunderstand- 
ing, but a full knowledge of the purpose 
to which you pledge yourselves, let us 
read the Covenant. 


(Minister reads the church Covenant.) 


If there be no dissent I conclude that 
you approve of the spirit and purpose of 
this Covenant, and as minister of this 
church and as a representative of our 
Unitarian Fellowship, I extend to you the 
Right Hand of Fellowship. 


(The minister passes from the right 
of the group to the left, taking each 
person by the right hand, repeating the 
full name and to each person the formula 
of admission. I emphasize the importance 
of taking each person by the hand. It 
helps to give the whole service the pro- 
foundest personal significance.) 


MINISTER :— 

; . (name) .... We receive you into 
the Fellowship of this chureh, and may 
you be constant in your aim to live a 
just and right life. 


MINISTER (again standing before the 
candidates) : 


The congregation will stand while we 
join in prayer. 


Our Heavenly Father, we are grateful 
that Thou hast called us to faith in Thee 
and to the highest human service. Be- 
fore Thee may we all become renewed 
in this faith and in our aspirations for 
service. 

These Thy children have together dedi- 
cated themselves to a noble purpose. In 
this act of consecration may they 
strengthen their faith and may they lift 
to Thee still nobler aspirations that Thy 
will be done. May they walk in all that 
shall be made known to them as Thy 
truth, assisting each other with mutual 
sympathy, and keeping ever to the faith- 
ful service of all righteousness and to 
the fellowship of all good. 

And now may all holy aspirations keep 
and guide you in all things toward une 
perfect life. Amen. 


(With the benediction the Fellowship 
Service is concluded.) 


Laymen’s League Field Notes 
CARL B. WETHERELL 


Following are the places visited by the 
Field Secretary in his work of organizing 
chapters of the Laymen’s League: 


Urbana, Ill— ‘Wires all set, but battery 
should be hitched on to a generator; been 
running on three cylinders, but there’s 
plenty of oil and gas.” .Thus one hard- 
working layman, a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, described the present 
status of the church here. There are 
about forty-five available laymen who 
should become charter members of the 
chapter organized there after the morn- 
ing service February 8. When the right 
man is found for minister, this chapter 
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plans a drive to reach as many aS pos- 
sible of the 7,400 students, The Univer- 
sity is across from the attractive church. 
The university authorities are expecting 
ten thousand students next fall. What 
an opportunity! Why cannot the ablest 
and most experienced ministers be settled 
in these college centres, as, for instance, 
the Methodists do at Urbana? They have 
had for many years a man of large ex- 
perience, well paid, and supported right 
on the field of activity. He is a liberal 
man, an excellent mixer, and he gets re- 
sults. 


Bloomington, Ill—Here I met twenty- 
two men, every one a representative of 
some civic or educational organization of 
the city, every one an ardent supporter— 
at heart, at least—of our church. But the 
chapter which was first organized by Rev. 
John W. Day of St. Louis in December 
had chosen no particular objective. Be- 
fore the meeting was over, it had! A 
men’s class as an integral part of a some- 
what weak Sunday-school is to be the fore- 
most objective of this chapter—a class to 
meet with the Sunday-school in the Sun- 
day-school room, to discuss modern re- 
ligion. It will be under the joint charge 
of Professor Schrader of the Normal Uni- 
versity School, and Mr. George A. Brown, 
editor of “School and Home Education” 
and other educational pamphlets. He is a 
well-known and highly respected psychol- 
ogist. This may be the beginning of a 
great revival of interest in Sunday-school 
work. Here a goodly proportion of the 
Sunday morning congregation are men! 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Another chapter in 
another State! These men have listened 
to the liberal message from our minister, 
Dr. F. 8. C. Wicks. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the members have within a few 
years come into the Unitarian church. 
They will point out the opportunities to 
others. Our church is a real power in 
the civic life of the city. The congrega- 


tion is loyal not only to its minister, but . 


to an organization which is constantly 
doing something constructive. Affiliated 
with a national movement of a progres- 
sive nature, these men should be more 
effective as a body than they have been 
as individuals. 


Louisville, Ky—A chapter organization 
was finally effected. The men were. wait- 
ing to hear about the League in detaii, 
and now are planning things along pub- 
licity lines. This church is reaching the 
people of the city,—a morning congrega- 
tion averaging one hundred and fifty; 
Sunday afternoon vespers, average audi- 
ence three hundred and fifty; Sunday 
evening moving pictures of religious and 
educational value, accompanied by a ten- 
minute talk by the minister, Mr. Akin. 
An average of six hundred persons attend 
these Sunday evening meetings, which are 
preceded by a social hour. The great 
majority of people attending are not mem- 


bers of the church. Such pictures as “The 


Crisis” and “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back” have been shown, with great 
profit to all. On Saturday afternoons a 
moving picture is shown for children of 


the city. Getting to the people of the 


community is a thing our chapter 
tee can support, and will. © \ 
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Western Conference Letter 


Interesting news from the churches in 
Kansas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 


CURTIS W. REESE 
II 


When Rev. George T. Ashley accepted 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church at Wichita, Kan., this pulpit had 
been without a minister for a year. The 
congregations averaged from twenty to 
twenty-five persons. The first year was 
spent in getting acquainted with people 
and city. The Sunday morning congre- 
gations now average from thirty to 
thirty-five. Eighteen new members have 
joined the church. There are many eyi- 
dences of increasing interest, especially 
among the women. Mr. Ashley is hold- 
ing evening services at a downtown pic- 
ture-house. These services are informal, 
with singing and instrumental music. 
The attendance ranges from two hundred 
to three hundred. The plate collections 
nearly pay the expenses and a few 
friends pay the balance. These services 
have aroused inquiries about Unitarian- 
ism. Unitarian literature is distributed. 

The Laymen’s League of the Unitarian 
Church at Lawrence, Kan., desires a rec- 
reation-room. Two suggestions have been 


' offered—the finishing of a room in the 


basement, and the building of an addi- 
tion on the ground to the south of the 
church. A committee, consisting of the 
minister, Rev. Mark Mohler, Messrs. 
Riggs, Koehring, and McKenzie, will re- 
port within a month. The Scout Com- 
mittee, required by the regulations of 
the organization, is Professor Dockeray, 
Dr. Kennedy, and Mr. Henry Rogers. 

Topeka, Kan., under the leadership of 
Mr. Mohler, is putting the building in 
complete repair, securing good music for 
the service, and showing signs of new 
life. The budget for the work on the 
present basis has been oversubscribed. 

The work in the Duluth, Minn., church 
is proceeding satisfactorily. A service for 
children is held at ten o’clock Sunday 
mornings. This service has for its aim 
the development of a spirit of reverence 
toward God and of a truly social attitude 
toward man. It isconducted by the minister, 
Rey. Laurance R. Plank. The Women’s 
Alliance is holding satisfactory meetings 
and doing good work. The church is 
indebted to them for its music and flowers, 
and for several very pleasant social af- 
fairs, and the children for a happy 
Christmas party. The men are antici- 
pating the visit of Rev. John H. Lathrop 
in February, who comes representing the 
Laymen’s League. 

Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., observed 
January 25 as “Young People’s Sunday.” 
The morning service was conducted by 
the minister, Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, in 
accordance with the desires of the mem- 
bers of Unity Guild. The Guild chose 
voices, which gives oratorios free to the 
public. 

Last year was the best in the history of 
Unity Church, St. Louis. Rarely a Sun- 
day passes without new members being 
received into the church. The attendance 


is running from two hundred to three 


hundred, with an average of two hundred 
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and fifty, of whom forty are usually 
the hymns, the Scripture reading, and the 
subject for the sermon, the purpose being 
to emphasize the necessity of enlisting 
the young people in the church. There 
are fifty-four pupils in the Sunday-school. 
This does not include the kindergarten 
that meets during the morning service, 
nor the young people’s class that meets 
after church. The collections in the 
school during the month of January were 
given for the work of the United Chari- 
ties. At the regular meeting of the Lay- 
men’s League on January 5, Mr. Louis 
Betz gave an address on “City Planning,” 
with special reference to the immediate 
needs of St. Paul. 

Rev. Oswald BH. Helsing, the Danish 
missionary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, has revived the Scandinavian 
churches at Hudson, Wis., and Under- 
wood, Minn. The little company at Hud- 
son had all but given up hope of rescuing 
the institution. The church plant is a 
good one. Under the leadership of Mr. 
Helsing, services in both Norwegian and 
English were held. On his last visit in 
Hudson he gave a lecture to the Dania 
Society, to which he obtained invitations 
for the Unitarian church people. About 
seventy-five persons were present. As 
a result, the Danes began to attend ser- 
vices on Sunday at the Unitarian church. 
In Underwood, Mr. Helsing drew a good 
congregation. The Women’s Alliance has 
kept on regularly through many trying 
years when the church had no minister 
except for a visit occasionally by Rey. 
A. H. Norman of Hanska. Mr. Helsing 
organized a Sunday-school, which is con- 
ducted in English. The church services 
are in Norwegian and English alternately. 
Even in snowstorms, and twenty degrees 
below zero, a number of farmers drive to 
town to attend church. 


' Rey. Albert Lazenby 


Mr. Lazenby died in Cambridge, Mass., 
February 9, in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age. He was born in England, and 
educated. in the Manchester Home Mis- 
sionary College; later in the Manchester 
New College, under Dr. James Martineau. 
His first work as a minister was done in 
the parish of. Rosendale, - Lancashire; 
afterward he was settled in Glasgow. - In 
1900 he came with his family to this 
country and became minister of the 
Church of the Unity in Chicago. In 1905 
he was called to the Unitarian church in 
Lynn, and remained there until after the 
outbreak of the war. His health then 
became seriously impaired and he under- 
took no other continuous work. From 
time to time he preached in many of our 
pulpits, and during the last two summers 
he had charge of the preaching in our 
church in Dublin, N.H. His end at the 
last came very swiftly and without warn- 
ing. Mr. Lazenby was one of our most 
thoughtful and scholarly ministers. Aside 
from his preaching he prepared and read 
many lectures on literary subjects. Life 
brought him many trials, which he bore 
with the utmost fortitude and cheerful- 
ness. Though sometimes cast down, his 
courage could not be destroyed. His mind 
was swayed by the deepest and most 


' 
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earnest convictions, and these he adyo- 
cated with unswerving fidelity. To know 
him was to be inspired with much admira- 
tion and regard for his personal character. 
In all respects he was a strong and 
worthy champion of man’s higher life, 
and all his influence went toward the up- 
building of righteousness, truth, and jus- 
tice in the world. HH. N.B. 


Announcing the Ministers’ Hostel 


To the Ministers of the Fellowship,— 
The board of directors and officers of the 
American Unitarian Association announce 
to you with great pleasure that the Min- 
isters’ Hostel at 16 Beacon Street, the 
Annex of the Association, is now ready 
for occupancy. 

It is under the charge of a house com- 
mittee appointed by the Women’s Alli- 
ance. The rooms are offered to the min- 
isters of the Unitarian fellowship without 
charge. We pay no taxes. Even if we 
wished to do so we could not make the 
building a source of revenue. The socie- 
ties occupying the other rooms in the 
Annex will make donations toward the ex- 
pense of heat, light, and service. It has 
seemed only proper to ask the ministers 
using the Annex to do the same. Accord- 
ingly a donation of fifty cents a day will 
be asked, to cover the bare cost of laundry 
and care. It is expected for the present 
that no minister will occupy a room for 
more than two weeks consecutively. 
Rooms will be reserved in order of appli- 
cation. Requests should be made suf- 
ficiently far in advance so that notice 
can be returned in case the rooms are all 
engaged. Address, The Ministers’ Hostel, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Hostel occupies the top floor of the 
homestead recently bequeathed to the As- 
sociation by the late Mrs. Angell. It con- 
sists of four single bedrooms, one large 
room containing three beds, and an ample 
bathroom. These bedrooms have been 
named by the vote of the brethren for 
the following ministers: Theodore Parker, 
Edward Everett Hale, James Freeman 
Clarke, Robert Collyer, and Henry W. 
Bellows. 

The furnishings have been selected by 
a committee appointed by The Alliance, 
and are in every way attractive. There 
are a number of restaurants in the imme- 
diate vicinity where ministers can obtain 
their meals. 

The directors and officers of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association earnestly hope 
that these rooms will be freely used, will 
prove a real convenience to all the min- 
isters of the fellowship, and will promote 
their work by giving them easily acces- 
sible and pleasant quarters. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis C. CorNISH, 

Secretary, American Unitarian Association. 
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“Two Kinds of Revolution” 


While absent on a long journey for the 
Laymen’s League I read, a week later 
than I otherwise should have done, Mr. 
Curtis H. Waterman’s article in THE 
Reeister of February 12, 1920, on my ad- 
dress to the Unitarian Club. I am not 
too late, I hope, in asking the Editor to 
print these few words of comment on that 
article. Mr. Waterman’s article is so ex- 
traordinary in tone and in substance that 
to pass it over would be to accept and 
to confirm a misrepresentation that would 
make me out an illiterate advocate of ab- 
surdity. If the article reached only the 
members of the Club that heard my ad- 
dress I should say nothing. [For those 


intelligent gentlemen, I believe, did not 
think me on that evening an illiterate 


advocate of absurdity, and I am of opinion 
that I can pretty accurately surmise what 
eight out of ten of them would say to 
Mr. Waterman. But since the article has 
been read by hundreds of others who may 
be led to think me the sort of person de- 
seribed by Mr. Waterman’s polite pen, a 
just regard for the good name to which 
the least of us, if respectable at all, has 
a right, forbids me to let it go unnoticed. 

Mr. Waterman is a person of asperity. 
My examination of certain events in his- 
tory he calls “quackery.” What I said to 
that thoughtful audience was of so piti- 
able a quality that “a dash of high-school 
history” demolishes it. My appreciation 
of political principles is but a vest-pocket 
rule of thumb which an elementary ac- 
quaintance with facts proves absurd, and 
so on. Now I do not object to any man 
merely because he is hot-livered in dispo- 
sition. There is too much of the inflam- 
mable in myself gracefully to censure so 
human an infirmity. But when you are 
speaking of a specific individual, pre- 
sumably respectable, and not without 
signs of having carried his education 
somewhat beyond the alphabet, such terms 

“quackery,” and “a dash of high-school 
history,’ do not achieve distinction in the 
courtesies of discussion. With the kind- 
est intention I will presume to advise Mr. 
Waterman not to use such language 
toward the next person that he engages 
in controversy. There are in this world 
people so peculiar that they resent in- 
sulting speech even when it is covered by 
the phylactery of learning. 

Before coming to the main matter I 
must remove a serious misunderstanding 


concerning ‘“love’ and “brotherhood,” 
words which Mr. Waterman says I called 
dangerous. These words are of course as 


noble as human life can speak. They be- 
come dangerous only when falseness and 
shallowness make them a cover for 
wrong, ‘as falseness and shallowness have 
often done. If love blinds you _ to 
righteousness, it is abhorrent and deadly. 
If brotherhood scorns moral values; if 
it is an agency of despotism and un- 
truth; if it would destroy the integ- 
rity of the higher races of mankind, 
it too is abhorrent and deadly. It 
is not then that love and brotherhood 
are dangerous, as Mr. Waterman so very 
strangely represents me as affirming; but 
that when a decadent sentimentality re- 
leases loye and brotherhood from the 
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guidance of disciplined reason and mature} follow the reasoning and grasp the sub- 


conscience, this sentimentality is danger- 
ous, 
ready marked with havoe. 

Now to the substance of this business. 
My thesis was this: (1) that modern his- 
tory from 1517 to 1789 is a revolutionary 
age; (2) that out of these revolutions 
have come the chief liberties that we yet 
enjoy; (3) that since this is so, we can 
judge whether any new revolution ad- 
vances liberty or not by comparing it 
with the revolutions that have created 
liberty. 

That was the thesis in large outline. 
In developing it I sought for those politi- 
cal and moral principles, wrought out in 


the course of these revolutions, upon 
which our liberty and progress mainly 
rest, and by which we can estimate the 


good or the bad, the right or the wrong, 
of any revolution now occurring or yet to 
occur. The political and moral principles 
that I found enunciated and institution- 
ally organized in these two hundred and 
seventy-two years of strug ggle and experi- 
ment were: (1) That there are in man 
spiritual endowments not created by so- 
or state, and therefore limiting by 
a Higher Law the laws of human govern- 
ments. So says, for example, our Declara- 
tion of Independence, in enumerating the 
“inalienable rights” given to man by his 
Creator, rights which it is beyond the 
power of any state justly to violate. (2) 
That no man’s property shall be taken 
from him whether by confiscation or tax- 
ation save by legal justice in the admin- 
istration of which he shall have a voice. 
This was the issue of the American Reyo- 
lution. (8) That since just governments 
must rest on the consent of the governed, 
the whole people should govern, and not 
any irresponsible dynasty or any usurping 
faction. 

My conclusion was that these principles 
are to hold forever; that though they are 
capable, of course, of indefinite develop- 
ment, and in no country on earth have 
reached a perfect growth, they form the 
lasting test and standard by which politi- 
eal institutions and political morals not 
only can be, but must be, judged. Deny 
any one of them and you are a reaction- 
ary; you are turning back the clock; you 
are an agent and emissary of the Dark 
Ages. And by this test and standard I 
declared that the Bolshevik revolution is 
rotten and wrong in morals, and an epi- 
sode of barbaric reaction in polities. 

Well, that was the substance of my poor 
speech. Mr. Waterman heard it. He sat 
through an hour of it. And what I am 
bound to say is, that not one gleam of 
what I was driving at entered his mind. 
Not the smallest understanding of my 
primary and central thesis reached him. 
This is a great humiliation to me. For 
so learned a man as Mr, Waterman could 
hardly have been at fault in totally and 
lamentably missing the point. It must 
have been due to my blmndering and in- 
felicitous language. It happened that I 
was a trifle unwell that evening, and I 
have wondered, since learning of the 
plight into which I put Mr. Waterman, 
whether I spoke deliriously. I should be 
inclined to think so, except for this, that 
the other gentlemen present appeared to 


ject fairly well. It must remain to me an 


so dangerous that its history is al-| anxious and mysterious matter. 


For Mr. Waterman got the unfortunate 
idea that I regarded the five classic rey- 
olutions as carried on blamelessly, sin- 
lessly, politely. He thinks that I tried 
to prove that they were attended with no 
crimes, no blunders, no eyil passions, no 
contradictions to the principles which I 
derived from our revolutionary tradition. 
He imagines that I said that because the 
leaders of this revolutionary tradition 
enunciated these great principles, there- 
fore they always acted on them and under- 
stood and applied the full implications of 


them. But of course I maintained no 
such preposterous propositions. Not even 
Mr. Waterman’s high-school historian 


could maintain them. So when he tells 
us of the excesses and even crimes of our 
forefathers I fully agree with him. But 
I ask what imaginable relevance has all 
this to my address? If tea was pitched 
overpoard in Boston, does this destroy the 
fact that our revolution formulated the 
principle, ‘No taking of property without 
legal forms in which we demand a voice”? 


a 


. 


or the fact that this principle is one of 


the greatest contributions to politics and 
to progress? If the franchise in our early 
days was seriously limited, does this take 
away the glory or the immortal validity 
of the principle that just governments 
must rest on the consent of the governed? 
Not at all. I never said that the men of 
the revolutionary age grasped the full 
scope of the principles they annotnced. 
We ourselves have not grasped it yet. 
But those principles form a standard by 
which forever to judge political action; 
just as the New Testament forms a stand- 
ard by which to judge religious action, 
despite the sins and crimes of Christians 
and of churches. This standard was 
what I was seeking, and this I found in 
those three centuries of the revolutionary 
age, and what I think every one must find 
there who is capable of learning the 
lessons of history. That Mr. Waterman 
did not see what I was about, that he 
fancied I was maintaining the immaculate 
innocence and the political perfection of 
the acts done in the course of these revo- 
lutions, I shall eyer remember as a classic 
instance of inaccessibility to a speaker's 
ideas. 

It is a very profound matter, Mr. Water- 
man, to seek in history a principle for 
the moral guidance of politics. It is not 
a task for your high-school historians. It 
is a grave business which has occupied 
the study of some of the greatest modern 
minds,—Rothe, D6llinger, Quinet, Lord 
Acton, and many more. If you should 
pursue the subject you will see that all 
revolutions are not alike, and that it 
might even be called quackery to say that 
they are. Going into the matter you will 
learn that the sixty revolutions that oc- 
curred in Byzantium produced absolutely 


nothing as a contribution to liberty, while 


the five revolutions that I mentioned 
created freedom for modern men. You 
may be led to inquire why sixty revolu- 
tions gave us nothing and five gave Us — 
everything. You will discover that. this 


singular distinction of these five lies ine ig 


a 
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institutions which they wrought out upon 
the forge of time. You may at last admit 
that while these institutions may indefi- 
nitely change and grow, those principles 
are immortal, and that they furnish not 
only a standard but the only right stand- 
ard for judging politics and politicians, 
states and revolutions. And this plain 
conclusion is what, with so little success, 
I tried to put before you. 


WiLtiamM L. SULLIVAN. 


I am grateful for the opportunity of 
reading Dr. Sullivan’s letter. It calls 
for no extended reply. 

As to the suggestion of “insulting lan- 
guage,” Dr. Sullivan’s speech described 
the general line of thought which many 
of us follow as a “wallow in the sty of 
sentimentality,’—a husky Roland for 
which my “quackery” seems a weak 
Oliver. If here unwittingly I have of- 
fended, my apology is offered freely. 

But the main point: The revolutionary 
story is always the same. It begins in 
oppression and injustice inflicted upon the 
weak by the strong under the legal forms 
of the established order. Then comes the 
slow formation of revolutionary parties; 
(1) the inert, hopeless, helpless mass of 
the community; (2) the beneficiaries of 
the established order determined to main- 
tain it; (3) the moderate reformers like 
the American Tories or the Russian Men- 
sheviki, sincerely desiring the removal of 
abuses, but even more anxious to pre- 
serve the established forms; (4) finally, 
and always a small minority, the. extrem- 
ists, the Boston Tea-Party Indians, the 
Bolsheviki of the movement, caring for 
nothing except the triumph of the radical 
idea. The secondary cause—war, eco- 
nomic stress, or other difficulty—ignites 
the powder, with its overturning explo- 
sion. Then comes a curious mixture of 
preaching ideals and practising new cruel- 
ties, which have always made eyery revyo- 
lution only a little less terrible than the 
abuses destroyed by it. And last of all, 
when everything seems lost in the chaos, 
comes the promise of a new day, transient, 
it may be, but none the less bringing us a 
little nearer to the eternal light of God’s 
Kingdom. 

It does not matter whether you read it 
in Isaiah or the resolves of the Continental 
Congress, or see it to-day in full course 
in Russia,—it is all the same. Its real ex- 
planation is not in the principles of which 
Dr. Sullivan speaks. One of the best 
statements is by a man who was first de- 
ported and then executed as a reyolution- 
ary extremist :— 

“For God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty; because the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, 


and the weakness of God is stronger 
than men.” 


Curtis H. WATERMAN. 


Liquor Interests Fight Hard 


The liquor interests have added two na- 
tional organizations to their list. There 
are now eleyen. It has been announced 
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that one of them will spend one billion 
dollars to defeat prohibition in America. 

The plan is to prevent enforcement, 
arouse sentiment to favor lax definition 
of intoxicants, elect “wet” legislatures 
and a wet Congress, and eventually secure 
the repeal of the Volstead Act if not of 
the Highteenth Amendment itself. This 
is to be done by (1) attempting to prove 
that the illicit traffic is large and’ impos- 
sible to suppress; (2) delaying passage of 
local state enforcement codes; (3) flood- 


ing state legislatures with wet bills de- 
signed to hamper enforcement; (4) clog- 


ging the courts with test cases to secure 
delay and uncertainty; (5) inciting re- 
monstrance through referendum yotes in 
wet States; (6) electing wet members to 
Congress and to state legislatures wher- 
ever possible. 

This great flank attack, which marks 
the real in the prohibition cam- 
paign, must be met by a fighting force 
equal to that of the liquor interests. 
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may be less than theirs, but our strength 
at the polls must be greater. Temperance 
forces are called to follow a programme 
which includes: (1) vigilance in every 
community against lawlessness and dis- 
order, (2) co-operation with enforcement 
officials, (8) defeat of wet bills in legisla- 
tures and in Congress, (4) passage of 
local enforcement laws in States which 
are hanging back, (5) organization of 
voters committees to meet referendum is- 
sues, and (6) education in regard to the 
fundamentals of prohibition. 

It is the duty of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society to carry out this programme 
as fully as possible among all Unitarians 
and affiliated churches. 

Funds are needed. We are 
our facilities and enlarging 
gramme with the expectation that Uni- 
tarians as churches and as individuals 
will respond in time to make our work 
effective. 

Give early. Give freely. Please send 
money to Edward J. Rowse, Treasurer, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


increasing 
our pro- 
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224 pages 


to home and schoolroom. 


352 pages 
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THE THOUGHT OF GOD, in Hymns and Poems { 


$1.00 net; by mail, 
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|Books for Lenten Gifts for Lenten Gifts 


By M. Louise C. Hastings 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.65 
An unusual collection of prose and verse by noted liberal thinkers which will bring inspiration 


By Frederick L. Hosmer 
William C. Gannett 


$1.35 net; by mail, $1.45 
A volume of devotional verse, the beauty and devoutness of which has for years commended it 


$1.10 


SOURCES OF FAITH AND HOPE By Herbert H. Mott 


$0.75 net; by mail, $0.83 


This book gives straight answers to the questions which a thoughtful and reverent young person 
would ask, has such a person never heard of a church or its teachings. 


THE ROAD TO UNITY AMONG THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


80 pages 


By Charles W. Eliot 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


A timely book, appearing at the moment when the attention of the laymen of the several denomi- 
nations is concentrated upon the future welfare of the churches, 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING By Robert Collyer 


176 pages 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.14 


From the spoken and written words of Robert Collyer, which carry the message, “God's in his 


heaven, all’s right with the world.” 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN PLYMOUTH By John Cuckson 


136 pages 
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For Hungarian Relief 


Contributions have grown in the week, and 
the commissioners are ready to sail 


A service to send solemn greetings to 
our fellow-workers in Transylvania and 
to commission Mr. Snow, Mr. Metcalf, and 
Mr. Witte to be the ambassadors of our 
sympathy and good-will was held in 
King’s Chapel last Sunday afternoon. A 
record of the service will be printed in the 
next issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Our three representatives will sail from 
New York on March 138. It is very much 
to be desired that the fund which they 
will administer can be markedly increased 
before their departure so they may know 
just what they will have to rely upon. 
Later contributions can be cabled, but the 
Commission hopes that contributions may 
be sent in promptly. 

The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged........... $13,249.77 
Second Congregational Society of Con- 

MOOT pS VON Sate Sci dg bi.(6) oer ae eee ats bate 56.23 
First Congregational Society, Burling- > 

EOD SN Ua liatalvigieisin<inieha;e. ee otarela le exe 118.39 
Margaret K. Cummings............ 25.00 
PELs rire ehh oie sere wats A Tiare eeneele 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Wichita, Kan. 40.34 
First Unitarian Church, San Fran- 

Cisen MCAlIo ge bck. ascent 124.60 
Liberal Christian Church of Atlanta, 

MARES oso oes ana. asieiatbis 5/800 kpua mie vie re 15.00 
Miss Sarah L. Edwards...........- 10.00 
NESE VEGI. tress ale see gies Sioiets semi ale 25.00 
School of Religion, First Unitarian 

Church, Detroit, Mich.......... 5.00 
First Unitarian Society, Manchester, 

(Fl So ee Per witite toe ke 100.00 
aeeets ANG Hs WEA UG seins aise ose lela - 5.00 
Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith......... 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Romney Spring....... 20.00 
The Hssex Conference of Unitarian 

Churches, Massachusetts....... 50.00 
Miss HBleanor B. Haton........... 5.00 
Church of the Unity, Dorchester, Mass. 10.00 
Virst Congregational Society of Ja- 

maica Plain, Mass., additional. . 25.00 
First Parish Sunday-school, Hingham, 

SS see ete sn ovslateleraia ree dieteneyacate ® 10.00 
Mrs. Stella A. W. Dwinnell......... 10.00 
NETS, ap PS URTLINY os o6 weeta a ai cid cia w 4 weak 25.00 
BO OTEE pO. WALKOi seis hotel calolects.2 0 5.00 
Unitarian Church School, Concord, 

acta apts: 5075 tate te tele erevantcineiatets 5.00 

eee Wir SUBSLOY..ccarclviw siete oe le 5.00 

STR CTOG «ls iwemuratinte ccereiare Syche se 10.00 
Witeed Mr Ballard: scm. a cents ata eis 25.00 
MrevaCharies: “Oollens.. is... cis eens ais 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Crosby........ 10.00 
First Church of Christ Alliance of 

Sandwich, Mags. ooirrrsccescee 15.00 
Mrs: W..D: Howland). \:teasssmtesm 5.00 
PAMIEIONIA 5% 3-5 oso. o ovn.cre dial arolecs, slguepeuapete 50.00 
RManer ts NEw Geach .i.\. vce ues nstecs serene 25.00 
Matveeatt: Mice TCA Cls 5s icve tate 2, teres arene 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. L. HB. White.......... 50.00 
Town Congregational Society, Wal- 

MOG, INSEL ove divale a oor aie ae tanene 20.00 
Charies By; Wares save siere sre we 0% wietele 50.00 
Maryiott: “P OrkinSs:5,.ccscuts vals eee 5.00 
The First Church of-Salem, Mass... . 300.00 
From the Church of Our Father, Port- 

land, Oregon :— 

een BB. Voorhees... «sts sists sete 50.00 
SPRL EHO L: Hetote.dareleis stei4icisraxs otros 50.00 
Mrs. Julia BH. Hoffman..... 22.0. 20.00 
GDErt PMLCGUITOL, ciate scl » stole tle ofate 5.00 
ATs TCG WINS 5. as Walls o1G vie, n wieles vate 5.00 
MUA HIE YE sch cusiaie ev ae ats Aleta Sgr er fake 2.00 
PATA ANE. SDT VETs siete pupae sista erata’olae 1.00 
Mire Grow LA CCHON «0 + ecie') ois seue\e 1.00 
ToC ek Ac CAL KOUN, ot) Vise. elesdeeae 6 ; 1.00 
IMere) Wc, Grinnell Ab alate wrevscorts 1.00 
rg Dis MO WATGRs:<14 eiels elas as 1,00 
EL Ag ECD OTT GIS ss ey one caliatep Bi eus talaice 1.00 
Rich | ALIGPIMaN ccc civics 5 atsic. sp sete 1.00 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, 

Pia del piss ae A oiis aie xo latels 25.00 
JAMES Patt, EPATHGIGs stettelniahs >. ss ss 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Worcester, 

Mass:, additional... .5 sens. apies 2.00 
First Parish, Kennebunk, Me........ 37.00 
Dr. rank D. Chester... <i. ses inti 50.00 
Through The Alliance :— , 

Jamaica Plain Branch........ 5.00 
Jamaica Plain, Junior Alliance... 10.00 
FA E'ri@ridl .‘< s/s.iv's.s co 2 relate sieiemeane 2.00 
BA, BTL. io) «j eo ghaa eno Less teeallce co neeneane nea 50.00 
Youngstown, Ohio, Brenph: PEC 1 OR 50.00 
Moledo, Ohio,’ Branch. +. .5 +. same 20.00 
Denver, Col., Branch. .«....::... 4 10.00 
Lynchburg, Va., Branchy cs: sales 2.00 
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Amherst, Mass., Branch...... sieve 10.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Branch......... 25.00 
Cleveland, Ohio, Branch......... 25.00 
Santa Barbara, Calif., Branch.. 10.00 
Detroit, Mich., Branch... saeeems 20.00 
Cambridge, Mass., Third Congrega- 
tional Society Branch.......... 5.00 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Branch.... 65.00 
Deerfield, Mass., Branch......... 10.00 
Providence, R.I., First Congrega- 
tional Branch.......::«s amma 50.00 
Boston, Mass., Second Church 
Branch... «sss vic sales 6 ne 10.00 
Hinsdale, Ill.; Branch?... «seem 1.00 
Marietta, Ohio, Branch.......... 25.00 
Portland, Ore., Branch....... ates 50.00 
Dayton, Ohio, Branch.... :..ee..+ 5.00 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Unity Church 
Branch. .. :.. ss + sense snr 5.00 
Indianapolis, Ind., Branch....... . 20.00 
Concord, Mass., Branch... sass 25.00 
Petersham, Mass., Branch........ 10.00 
Chicago, Ill., Third Church Branch 5.00 
Eugene, Ore., Branch...........-- 10.00 
Geneseo, Ill, Branch......-.cscecs 5.00 
Buffalo, N.Y., Parkside Branch.. 10.00 
Lynn, Mass., Branch. Ju.euseee 10.00 
Middleboro, Mass., Branch....... 10.00 
Roslindale, Mass., Branch........ 5.00 
Buffalo, N.Y., First Church Branch 50.00 
Cambridge, Mass., First Church 
Branch. «os « s's+ s+». eee 100.00 
HMvanston, Dj., Branch. ... sss 5.00 
Leominster, Mass., Branch....... 5.00 
Groton, Mass., Branch.....eesses 5.00 
Waltham, Mass., Branch......... 15.00 
Weston, Mass., Branch.......... 25.00 
Dover, N.H., Branch. ..se. seem 2.00 
Alameda, Calif., Branch.......... 2.50 
Berkeley, Calif., Branch.........:- 10.00 
Oakland, Calif., Branch.......... 10.00 
Palo Alto, Calif., Branch.......e- 5.00 
San Jose, Calif., Branch a. .esee 10.00 
San Francisco, Calif., Branch.. 10.00 
Hingham, Mass., Branch......... 10.00 
Hastport, Me., Branch......ceses 26.00 
North Baston, Mass., Branch..... 15.00 
Fairhaven, Mass., Branch........ 10.00 
New York League of Unitarian 
Women. ...... . 0... + scene anne 30.00 
Marietta, Ohio, Sunday-school.... 40.67 
Miss’ Millen M. Gould. “sarees 3.00 
Second Church, Boston, Mass....... 170.00 
First Congregational Parish, Kenne- 
bunk, Me., additional. (veces ee 12.00 
From First Parish, West Roxbury, 
Mass. :— 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Curtis......- 5.00 
Miss K. H. Andrews...... Eu sacgtee 5.00 
Stoneham Women’s Alliance....... 5.00 
Social Service Committee of the Ros- 
lindale Unitarian Church...... 5.00 
Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass....... 8.00 
Mrs. Edward Lovering......-+ec+ees 50.00 
Miss Adelaide N. Williams......... 25.00 
University Unitarian Church of 
Seattle, Wash.. ....« «> sain 26.75 


$16,048.25 


Contributions may be sent to Isaac 


Sprague, 
Boston. 


Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 


President Faunce at Unity House 


President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown 
University addressed nearly one thousand 
persons at Unity House, Boston, Mass., 
last Sunday night, on the question, “Can 
a Christian be a Patriot?’ 

President Faunce opened his address by 
declaring that many men have believed 
that there is a kind of irreé¢oncilable op- 
position between patriotism and religion. 
“The Roman emperors,’ he said, “be- 
lieved this and as a result persecuted the 
Christians. How could a man bea faith- 
ful subject who was always talking of 
another king—Jesus! Byven to-day there 
are countries, including Japan, which con- 
tinue this persecution because they sus- 
pect every Christian has a dangerous power. 

“The extreme pacifist mentions how 
Jesus said, ‘Resist not evil,’ but he dis- 
regards all other sayings, including the 
one, ‘Resist the devil and he will flee from 
you.’ Patriotism is national. Christian- 
ity is international. Patriotism concen- 
trates its energy on immediate environ- 
ment and is with a country right or 
wrong. On the other hand, Christianity 
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seeks the Kingdom of God. Can there be 
any reconciliation between two such ap- 
parently opposing forces?” President 
Faunce asked. j 

In ‘answering this question he advised 
his audience to remember the lessons 
taught by history and recollect the long 
list of patriots who openly placed their 
faith and hope in a divine power. Did 
Cromwell, Washington, Lincoln, or Theo- 
dore Roosevelt feel hampered by this op- 
position between Christianity and patriot- 
ism? Suppose we were to take out all 
the religious references in historic docu- 
ments, what would we have left? 

President Faunce next assailed persons 
who scoff at religion and favor a cheap 
form of patriotism which they hope will 
benefit them, and them alone. ‘There are 
also people,” he continued, “who believe 
in a stand-pat religion, and say, ‘The old- 
time religion is good enough for me.’ And 
then there are the one-hundred-per-cent. 
American patriots who are against 
any changes and opposed to all new ideas. 
This kind of patriotism has its eyes in 
the back of its head.” When a stagnant 
Christianity and a spurious patriotism 
enter into unholy matrimony they be- 
come the parents of red anarchy, accord- 
ing to President Faunce. 

He also expressed the hope that in this 
year which marks the tercentenary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims, Massachu- 
setts will lead all other States in inter- 
preting the meaning of the Mayflower 
Compact, and added that Massachusetts 
should lead the country in showing the 
world that the patriot should be the 
Christian and that the Christian must 
be the patriot. * 

In making an eloquent plea for Ameri- 
canization work which will embody the 
high ideals of a Lincoln, President Faunce 
warned against treating foreigners in 
either a contemptible or a patronizing 
manner. He ridiculed those citizens who 
say to foreign-born citizens: “You poor 
things! I’ll show you what a fine thing 
it is to ‘have been born in this country. 
Don’t you wish you were?” 

“We must cherish a respect for unlike- 
ness. Every man respects a man like 


him, but does he respect a man of another 


race, creed, or color? As a matter of 
fact, foreigners have much to give us, as 
is evidenced by the fact that already Ital- 
ians have given us a love for art, beauty, 
and color,” he said. 

“It is our duty to teach foreigners the 
American language,—not because we wish 
to boss them, but because we should be 
desirous of teaching them the meaning of 
ideals enshrined in our own tongue. They 
must understand the meaning of ‘repre- 
sentative,’ the meaning of ‘democracy’ as 
distinguished from ‘Bolshevism,’ ‘liberty’ 
as distinguished from ‘anarchy.’ In this 
manner they will acquire the point of 
view of our fathers 'and mothers who es- 
tablished this country under God,” he con- 
cluded. 

Charles P. Taft, 24, of New Haven, 
Conn., presided, and in his foreword urged - 
co-operation among Protestant churches. 


Musie was furnished by a quintet from 2 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 


the leadership of A. Bak, Toei and — oti 


by the large sp of the rip ans 
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Be not afraid of life. 
Believe that life is 
worth living and 
your belief will help 


create the fact. 
WILLIAM JAMES. 


From Overseas 


The following message this week from 
England shows how far-reaching is THE 
REGISTER’S influence :— 


“Tt has been and is of great interest to 
me and my wife to feel ourselves brought 
into touch with the Unitarian and lib- 
eral movement in America through THE 
CHRISTIAN RecisTer. Naturally we do 
not always agree with some of its pro- 

-nouncements on public and international 
policy, but what good Unitarian does al- 
ways expect to agree? And let me add, 
what good Unitarian, not agreeing, feels 
other than stimulated by wholesome dis- 
agreement when views are expressed with 
sincerity and are rooted in conviction? 

“T am sure THE REGISTER must be doing 
an invaluable service to the churches of 
the diberal faith in America, and its cir- 
culation in this country would be I am 
sure a stimulus to our life and an inter- 
national bond of no mean kind.” 

Does this letter not speak for itself? 
Does it not point the way ahead? Does 
it not show THE Rectster its opportunity 
to dedicate itself to the task of increasing 
the circulation on the other side of the 
Atlantic and of striving to become “an 
international bond of no mean kind’? 

THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


The Unitarian church in Wilmington, 
Del., is calling the attention of people 
by letter to the free literature descriptive 
of the faith. A long list of timely sub- 
jects accompanies the letter. 


The Herford Club of Boston, Mass., 
will give a concert at Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, on Friday evening, 
March 19, at 7.45. This will be for the 
benefit of the church. Admission, twenty- 
five cents. 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.: March 15, Rev. Charles 
Conklin, D.D., Universalist Church, Brook- 
line; March 16, Rey. Oscar B. Hawes, Uni- 
tarian Church, Newton Centre; March 17, 
Rey. William H. Parker, First Parish, 
Dedham; March 18, Rey. Roderick Steb- 
bins, First Parish, Milton; March 19, 
Rey. Daniel Evans, D.D., Andover Theo- 
1 Seminary, Cambridge; March 20, 
isical ‘service, Mr. Lang, organist. 
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An interesting course of lectures is 
being given at Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Wednesday evenings. 
The first one was given on March 10 by 
Rey. Arthur B. Whitney of Plymouth, his 
subject being “The Pilgrim Fathers: 
Their Heroic Adventure and Principles.” 
There will be four other lectures and all 
of them are free to the public. The pro- 
gramme is as follows: March 17, “The 
French Army at the Front, in the Forest 
at Argonne,’ by Rev. Oscar B. Hawes; 
March 24, “Italy of Yesterday and Italy 
of To-day,” by Signorina Italia Garibaldi, 
the grand-daughter of the great Italian 
patriot Garibaldi; March 31, “Camping 
and Canoeing in the Maine Woods,” by 
Rey. Manley B. Townsend; April 7, 
“Friendly Visiting with the Birds,” by 
Rey. Manley B. Townsend. 


Parish News Letters 
Church and Academy 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Unitarian Church: The 
past year has been costly to the church. 
Several members have gone before. Some 
one has said of Mr. Theodore Parker 
Farr, who was principal of Proctor 
Academy for eight years, and a teacher 
for thirteen, that never in the history of 
Andover had there been such a useful 
man. Mr. Farr was chairman of the 
board of trustees. Mr. Stone, who gained 
a reputation throughout New Hampshire 
as a lawyer, was also a member of the 
board of trustees, and he also died. Mr. 
Clayton, for seven years head-master of 
Proctor Academy, took up new work as 
assistant superintendent of public schools, 


Concord, N.H. The Women’s Industrial 
Society had a most successful fair in the 
town hall. In the evening the boys of 
Proctor gave a minstrel show under the 
direction of the head-master, Mr. A. G. 
Fletcher, assisted by Mr. Buchanan. With 
the money allotted them the boys pur- 
chased a victrola for the use of the com- 
mon room in Gannett Hall. The suppers 
given by the Women’s Industrial Society, 
of which Mrs. Joseph Adlin is president, 
are well attended by the whole commun- 
ity, and prove of great worth. The Al- 
liance, under the president, Mrs. James 
Robie, planned a strong programme for 
their meetings each month. At the last 
meeting, at the home of Mrs. Fletcher, 
Mrs. William I. Lawrance read a scholarly 
and interesting paper on the formation of 
modern Italy. It is planned by Mr 
Fletcher to have speakers address the 
students of Proctor in the church, even- 
ings. Already Dr. William I. Lawrance 
has spoken on Armenia. Rey. Hugh 
Robert Orr of the Religious Educational 
Department of the American Unitarian 
Association gave a helpful talk to the 
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students. The women of the Red Cross 
meet regularly at the rooms of Miss Carr. 
A chapter of the Laymen’s League will be 
formed. When the men of the church be- 
come well and strongly organized, there 
will be great times in the church. 


Active and Effectual 


Boston, MAss.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany: The Charles 
Gordon Ames Brotherhood has been re- 
organized and has become the Charles 
Gordon Ames Chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Mr. Philip C. Nash is 
the president. The usual activities of the 
church through its various organizations 
have been going forward. A delightful 
vening was given in January by a selected 
choir from the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, who sang old English carols 
to organ and harp accompaniment. Never 
were carols better sung. A large audi- 
ence remained after the concert to greet 
the singers and to enjoy with them a 
social hour. Another fine evening was 
the annual. supper of the Social Club. 
Mr. Edward A. Church was toastmaster. 
He introduced with charming flashes of 
wit the speakers, Rev. Miles S. Hanson, 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, and Mr. Rih- 
bany, and the ‘speakers responded wittily 
and eloquently. The presence of Rey. 
and Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot as in- 
vited guests made the occasion seem 
like a true Church of the Disciples 
time, nor was Mr. Eliot permitted to go 
away without giving a word of greeting. 
The Alliance is studying with much profit 
Professor Royce’s book “The Philosophy 
of Loyalty.” A special meeting was held 
on Sunday afternoon, February 22, at 
four o’clock. This was a guest day. Rev. 
Willard Reed spoke of “Liberty and Loy- 
alty.” The Disciples Guild helped serve. 
Mrs. William I. Lawrance has given an 
impressive paper upon “Marking the 
Bible,’ to the members of the Home De- 
partment, stirring all to a noble desire to 
follow her plan. Mrs. Louis Prang has 
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of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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spoken to the Neighborhood upon the work 
of Andrew D. White. Citizenship Circles 
have met in the Library on Tuesday 
evenings, led by Mrs. Boyer and others. 
The Disciples School has rejoiced in the 
coming of three of its able graduates to 
the teaching staff. The young people are 
meeting in Lend a Hand and Young Read- 
ers’ Round Table groups and doing their 
part in serving church and community. 
Mr. Rihbany is preaching notable ser- 
mons upon timely subjects, and is lifting 
all by the elevation of his thought. His 
sermon topics for February were: Feb- 
ruary 1, ‘‘America and the Aliens’; Feb- 
ruary 8, “The Pen and the Sword of the 


Soviet”; February 15, “The World of 
Spirits”; February 22, “The Decreasing 
Forerunner’; February 29, “The In- 


creasing Master.” 


One Hundred Dollars a Minute 

Denver, Con.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Fred Alban Weil: The church re- 
cently received notice of an assessment 
of $1,400 to be paid at once for the exten- 
sion of Broadway, upon which the prop- 
erty is located. At a meeting of the Men’s 
Club on Tuesday evening, February 24, 
the men served a dinner to the church 
people. Following the dinner, with Presi- 
dent O. E. Jackson as toastmaster, the 
Men’s Club raised the $1,400 required, in 
fourteen minutes. The cash subscriptions 
ranged from $1 to $100, with several giv- 
ing the last amount. An original farce 
was then witnessed, acted by members of 
Unity Club upon the new stage in the 
Sunday-school room, built by this dramatic 
organization of the church at a cost of 
several hundred dollars. The meeting was 
one of the most enthusiastic ever held in 
Unity Church. 


Visitors in West Virginia 

WHEELING, W. Va.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Clara Cook Helvie: The 
ending of armed hostilities in Europe was 
accompanied by a letting down of vitality 
in religious and social activities. Dr. Will- 
iam I. Lawrance yisited us before we had 
recovered from this reaction, but his ad- 
dress on “Modern Methods in Religious 
Education” helped us to make history. 
For the first time in the life of the Uni- 
tarian church of Wheeling an orthodox 
minister attended one of its services and 
responded to an invitation to offer the 
prayer. Rey. George Lockhart of Im- 
manuel Baptist Church, a graduate of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago, broke through the crust of local 
theological prejudice. Sitting beside the 
Jewish rabbi, he entered’ heartily in the 
discussion that followed Dr. Lawrance’s 
splendid address. In December a visit 
from Rey. Minot Simons was rightly timed 
and served to dispel much of our remain- 
ing lethargy and to give encouragement 
for future efforts. His assurance that, 
isolated as we are (the only regularly 
equipped Unitarian church in West Vir- 


ginia), he felt that we were making 
progress, did much to create new life and 
initiative among us. Then. came the 


news that the Laymen’s League was to 
send Dr. William L. Sullivan to address 
us. Still stirred by the practical results 
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of Mr. Simons’s visit, the Women’s Al- 
liance gained confidence to attempt a din- 
ner for the men of the church in honor 
of Dr. Sullivan. Everybody entered into 
the plans with zest. The basement of the 
chureh was repainted, folding-chairs were 
brought out and washed, and a general 
cleaning took place. It reminded one of 
the time when company was expected in 
the country. The Unity Club offered to 
serve the tables, and when the appointed 
evening arrived, twenty men sat down to 
the first dinner ever served in the Wheel- 
ing church. Dr. Sullivan made such use 
of his opportunity to confer with the men 
of the church that they met later in the 
evening and organized a Wheeling chap- 
ter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
The oflicers elected are: Walter B. Hil- 
ton, president; Charles H. Phillips, vice- 
president; Joseph A. Knesche, secretary- 
treasurer; and Dr. B. J. Stockler, David 
I. Taflan, and Harry Mehlman, members 
of the executive committee. <A _ half- 
hour’s musical programme preceded Dr. 
Sullivan’s public address on the subject, 
“A Faith for a World in Need of Faith.” 
Over one hundred persons. attended this 
service, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is scarcely a home in the city not 
visited by illness. His visit has helped 


to stabilize our position in the com- 
munity. In a financial way the church 


has done remarkably well. Since Septem- 
ber, in addition to regular subscriptions, 
over four hundred dollars haye been 
given by members of the congregation to 
meet insurance and other expenses and 
calls not included in the budget. At 
Christmas a very substantial gift to the 


minister made the high cost of living 
seem a little less grievous. Five new 


members have been added since autumn. 
In December, Mrs. Helvie received a call 
to the People’s Church of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., but the conditions of her accept- 
ance were not met, therefore she remains 
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in Wheeling. Sermon topics for the month 
of February were: “Jesus as an Histori- 
cal Character,’ “Jesus as Theological 
Christ,’ “Jesus as Spiritual Leader,” 
“JesuS as Social Dynamic,” “Jesus as 
Prince of Peace.” Mrs. Helvie is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
community open forum, directs the dis- 
cussions of one group at the book lunch- 
eons of the Women’s Club, and is active 
in many other organizations. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT TO SUBLET—Seven 
rooms and bath from May 1 to September 1 on 
Beacon Street, near Coolidge Corner. Com- 
municate by letter with Alice Rice, 6 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 

Island, N.Y. July 7-August 18, 1920. Canoe- 

ing, Bathing, Asthetic Dancing, Domestic Sci- 

ence, Music (extra). Apply to Mrs. William 

pe ae 3817 West 107th Street, New York 
ity. 


THE MINISTERS’ HOSTEL 


AT 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


is ready for occupancy by Unitarian minis- 
ters. For the present, the time limit will be 


one week, at the rate of fifty cents per day, 


to cover the cost of laundry. Rooms will be 
reserved in the order of application to the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon. 
Street, Boston. Requests should be made 
sufficiently far in advance so that notice can 
be returned in case all rooms are engaged. 


W. FORBES ROBERTSON. 


PAY MENTS. 


monthly buys outright any stock er 

bond. Purchaser secures all divider 

Odd lots our specialty. Write for select 

list and full particulars - FREE 

CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 

Member Consolidated Stock Exchange ~ 
50 BROAD ST. __NEW_YOR' 


e 
CERTIFICATES OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Engraved on good quality stock with outside and inside envelopes. 2 
25 cents net; by mail, 30 cents. 


No reduction for quantity orders. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW 


“THE WORKSHOP 


Generations have built her industries. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., 1850 
Greenfield Tap & Die Co.,. 1871 


cA 


ENGLAND 


the true investors are buying more and more of her stocks and bonds. 
Typical 


Send for full particulars on these and other New England Securities 


EARNEST E. SMITH & CO. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


OF THE NATION” 


The world knows her products and 


Lowell Bleachery, 1833 
Merrimac Chemical Co., 1853 


When patronizing our advertisers, please 


mention “THE REGISTER 


ake a | us = 
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ON EASTER SUNDAY 


()N the principle that on Easter Sunday the congrega- 

tion is the largest of the whole year, many of our 
Unitarian Churches give the collection that day for the 
national work. So large a number of our churches act on 
this generous principle that that day is a very anxious one 
for the national treasury. It is 


ONE DAY’S HARVEST 


in the year. Churches and individuals are reminded that 
only about three weeks remain before Easter Sunday, and 
are asked to secure contributions as large as possible. 


OUR CHURCHES 


should see that the financial circulars and collection enve- 
lopes are MAILED to all their members before that Sunday. 
These materials will be supplied in any needed quantity on 
application to the Assistant Secretary, 


Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON, 25 Beacon Street, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Coming the first Sunday in April, the danger of cold stormy 
weather is large. A widespread storm on Easter Sunday 
might cost our national work thousands of dollars. Send- 
ing these materials by mail decreases this danger. 


DO NOT DELAY ACTION 
“Delays are dangerous” 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


Customer: “And do you recommend 
this canned beef?” Grocery Clerk (just 
back from overseas): “Why, madam, I 
have eaten nothing else for the last two 
years.”—Judge. 


The fashionable physician walked in, in 
his breezy way, and nodded smilingly at 
his patient. “Well, here I am, Mrs. 
Adams,” he announced. “What do you 
think is the matter with you this morn- 
ing?’ “Doctor, I hardly know,” mur- 
mured the fashionable patient, languidly. 
“What is new?’—Life. 


A distinguished Celestial, lecturing in 
American cities on things Chinese, ad- 
dressed his Philadelphia audience thus: 
“T am indeed pleased to be with you. 
Week before last I had the pleasure of 
addressing the literati of Boston. Last 
week I spoke for the profligati of New 
York, and now I am glad to be among 
the sarcophagi of Philadelphia.” 


Gilbert Chesterton, the English critic, 
when driving in an open car down Ox- 
ford Sreet and Piccadilly, attracted as 
much attention, owing to his great size 
and massive head, as the King going to 
open Parliament. ‘Why,’ exclaimed W. 
W. Ellsworth, the American publisher, 
“they all know you.” “Yes,” replied 
Chesterton, in a grieved tone, ‘and if 
they don’t, they ask.”—Argonaut. 


Apropos of Henry Watterson’s retire- 
ment from the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
a Louisville banker said to the great edi- 
tor, “I understand, sir, that your idea is 
to start a paper of your own—a paper 
that will strike a new note.” “Well,” 
fenced the veteran, “that would be a 
welcome change, indeed, for papers out 
here do nothing but note a new strike.”— 
St. Louis Republican. 


A leading theatrical manager tells the 
following story : “There was one chap,” he 
said, “I couldn’t get rid of. He was per- 
sistent. I refused his play seven times, 
and he still kept turning up with it, re- 
written here and there. The eighth time 
he came I told him firmly it was no use. 
‘But, sir, he said, ‘is there no possible 
way you could put my farce on the stage?’ 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘there’s one way, but I 
don’t know if you’d submit’-— ‘Oh, I'd 
submit!’ he eried. ‘I’d submit to any- 
thing.’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘we'll grind it up 
and use it as a snow-storm.’ ”’—London 
Tit-Bits. 


Dr. Grenfell gives these samples of the 
English Tommy’s humor in war-time: A 
lad, a well-known athlete, was caught by 
a shell and blown over a hedge into a 
field. When they reached him, his leg 
was gone and one arm badly smashed. 
He was sitting up smoking a cigarette, 
and all he said was, ‘Well, I fancy that’s 
the end of my football days.” One very 
undeveloped man, who had somehow 
leaked into Kitchener’s Army, told me: 
“Well, you see, Major, I was a bit too 
weak for a laboring man, so I joined the 
army. I thought it might do my ’ealth 
good!” One of the English papers re- 
ported that when a small Gospel was sent 
by post to a prisoner in Germany the 
Teuton official stamped every page, 
“Passed by the Censor.” 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY. NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) sete gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain, Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, March 14, Rev. 
Miles Hanson will preach. Subject, ‘‘When I Fall, I 
Shall Rise Again,” 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, minister, Service at 11 a.m. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard Brown, D.D., minister. 
Sunday service at 10.30 a.m. Sunday, March 14, Dr. 
Brown will preach. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, March 14, Rey. Miles Hanson will preach. 
Eee “Helps for Religious Thinking for To-day.” 
cis oO add 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11a.m. Sunday, March 
14, subject, “The Strength and Weakness of Puritan- 
ism.’ Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 4.M. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 p.m. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCPPISS, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev.Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘Does Humanity 
Progress?” Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Primary classes 
at 1l4.m. Social service class at 10.15 a.m. Speaker, 
Lew E. Roscoe McAfee. Subject, “Items of Civic In- 

erest.”’ 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. - 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
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CIRCULATION DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


. 16 Beacon Street, Boston 
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office of the Editor, Tue Curistian 
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one week before day of publication. 
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